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BLUE  JAY  CHATTER 


The  editors  of  Saskatchewan’s  quarterly  natural  history  journal,  The 
Blue  Jay,  are  encouraged  to  see  signs  of  the  development  of  similar  projects 
in  Manitoba  and  Alberta.  Recently,  the  first  number  of  the  1964  Newsletter 
of  the  Natural  History  Society  of  Manitoba  appeared,  indicating  that  this 
bulletin  is  off  to  a  good  start  for  its  second  year,  or  really  for  its  third  year, 
since  the  first  number  was  published  in  1962.  It  looks  as  if  the  Manitoba 
Newsletter  is  on  its  way  to  becoming  a  continuing,  regular  publication. 


At  the  same  time,  a  bulletin  arrived  from  the  Calgary  Bird  Club  (No.  27, 
March  1964)  outlining  summer  study  projects  for  birders  in  southern  Alberta 
— migration  reports  on  Bufflehead  ducks,  location  of  feeding  and  roosting  sites 
of  gulls  in  the  Calgary  area  where  gulls  are  a  possible  hazard  to  aircraft, 
banding  of  Starling  nestlings  with  a  view  to  determining  the  direction  of  their 
fall  migration,  and  co-operation  in  our  Prairie  Nest  Records  Scheme.  Dr.  M. 
Timothy  Myres,  of  the  University  of  Alberta,  Calgary,  wrote  to  tell  us  of  the 
renewed  effort  that  the  Calgary  Bird  Club  is  making  to  put  out  a  bulletin 
and  an  annual  report  in  order  to  accumulate  and  preserve  available  informa-j 
tion,  and  he  invites  inquiries  from  SNHS  members  who  live  in  southern 
Alberta  where  they  could  participate  in  some  of  these  projects. 
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The  newly-formed  British  Columbia  Nature  Council  is  also  considering 
a  publication  that  would  co-ordinate  the  activities  of  its  local  branches.  An 
invitation  to  attend  their  first  conference  on  May  9  and  10  in  Penticton  was 
extended  by  the  Council’s  secretary,  Mrs.  H.  Lamoureux,  to  any  interested 
SNHS  members  who  could  go  to  talk  over  with  them  the  projects  of  the 
Saskatchewan  Society.  We  suspected  that  Mrs.  Lamoureux  had  somehow  got 
a  rather  flattering  impression  of  our  society  and  we  felt  pretty  diffident 
about  any  advice  our  group  could  give  to  a  Council  made  up  of  strong  local 
societies  like  the  Victoria  Naturalists  who  have  their  own  publication,  and 
whose  work  in  conservation  and  in  natural  history  is  well  known!  However, 
we  did  like  the  idea  of  talking  over  mutual  interests  and  concerns,  for  we 
think  contacts  with  neighbouring  societies  will  strengthen  each  provincial 
society. 
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We  have  always  felt  that  the  Blue  Jay  has  played  a  special  role  in  pub¬ 
lishing  interesting  observations  of  the  plant  and  animal  life  of  the  Northern 
Great  Plains.  If  our  journal  has  so  often  transcended  provincial  and  state 
boundaries,  it  has  been  because  the  amateur  observers  of  these  regions  had 
no  other  medium  for  sharing  their  reports  with  others.  We  know  these 
observers  will  welcome  the  formation  of  new  provincial  groups  which  will' 
give  additional  encouragement  to  them  to  study  and  report  in  their  own  area. 
The  editors  of  the  Blue  Jay  are  convinced  that  natural  history  in  the  four 
western  Canadian  provinces  and  the  adjoining  states  can  best  be  served  by 
the  work  of  a  number  of  groups,  each  giving  personal  encouragement  to 
members  close  to  them. 
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Within  the  province  there  may  also  be  a  place  for  the  formation  of  other 
provincial  societies.  A  year  ago  the  Blue  Jay  announced  the  first  meeting 
of  the  Saskatchewan  Archaeological  Society.  Since  then,  this  society  has  put 
out  a  series  of  mimeographed  bulletins  (Nos.  1-5),  and  has  held  a  successful 1  ^ 
second  annual  meeting.  We  wish  the  Society  every  success,  for  we  know  that 
the  more  people  who  become  active  in  the  study  of  one  aspect  of  natural  his- . 
tory,  the  more  people  there  will  be  interested  in  all  aspects  of  nature. 
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We  would  welcome  Saskatchewan  archaeologists,  and  naturalists  from 
the  adjoining  provinces  and  states,  at  our  Summer  Meeting,  June  5,  6,  7  at  ]  h 
Beechy,  and  at  our  Annual  Meeting  in  October.  ji 


The  Editors. 
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A  Short  History  of  the  W.  P.  Fraser 
Herbarium,  University  of  Saskatchewan 

by  George  W.  Argus,  Assistant  Professor  of  Biology  and 
Curator  of  the  W.  P.  Fraser  Herbarium 


The  herbarium  of  the  University 
of  Saskatchewan  is  the  largest  botan¬ 
ical  collection  in  the  province.  It  con¬ 
tains  about  21,000  pressed  and 
mounted  plant  specimens  represent¬ 
ing  the  flora  of  Saskatchewan  and 
the  surrounding  prairie  and  boreal 
forest  regions.  Its  present  size  and 
scope  reflects  the  vision  and  energy 
of  prairie  naturalists  who  some  50 
years  ago  sought  to  preserve  a  record 
of  the  flora  of  Saskatchewan,  as  well 
as  the  efforts  of  recent  biologists  and 
plant  collectors.  Its  history  can  best 
be  traced  by  considering  some  of  the 
individuals  who  were  associated  with 
it  and  their  contributions  to  Saskat¬ 
chewan  botany. 

The  first  plant  collections  made  for 
the  University  are  credited  to  T.  N. 
Willing,  a  weed  inspector,  and,  from 
1910  to  1919,  an  Assistant  Professor 
of  Natural  History.  Willing’s  collec¬ 
tions  are  not  very  numerous  and  to¬ 
day  they  represent  a  minor  part  of 
the  herbarium. 

At  about  the  same  time  a  plant 
pathologist,  who  was  to  become  fam¬ 
ous  for  his  investigations  on  the  stem 
rust  of  wheat,  came  to  Saskatoon. 
William  P.  Fraser  worked  at  the 
Dominion  Laboratory  of  Plant  Path¬ 
ology  (now  the  Canada  Department 
of  Agriculture  Research  Station, 
Plant  Pathology  Section)  from  1917 
to  1925  and  in  his  spare  time  he  be¬ 
gan  his  first  collection  of  Saskat¬ 
chewan  plants  which  was  to  become 
the  nucleus  of  the  herbarium  of  the 
Plant  Pathology  Section.  However,  it 
was  in  his  capacity  as  a  Professor  of 
Biology,  from  1925  to  1937,  that  Dr. 
Fraser  started  the  University  collec¬ 
tion  which  now  bears  his  name:  The 
W.  P.  Fraser  Herbarium.  In  addition 
to  being  a  successful  plant  patholo¬ 
gist,  Dr.  Fraser  was  a  naturalist  who 
was  interested  in  all  the  life  around 
him  and  the  native  plants  in  parti¬ 
cular.  In  his  free  time  he  collected, 
identified,  mounted,  catalogued,  and 
studied  the  native  plants  of  Saskat¬ 
chewan.  He  was  primarily  interested 
in  knowing  what  kind  of  plants  oc¬ 
curred  in  Saskatchewan  and  where 


they  grew.  His  interest  was  shared  by 
colleagues,  students,  and  amateurs  all 
of  whom  drew  from  his  store  of 
knowledge  about  the  native  plants. 
Dr.  Fraser’s  enthusiasm  and  bound¬ 
less  energy  were  an  inspiration  to 
many  and  several  naturalists  associ¬ 
ated  with  him  went  on  to  publish 
their  research  on  the  flora  of  Saskat¬ 
chewan.  Three  of  these  men  can  be 
singled  out  for  their  contributions  to 
the  W.  P.  Fraser  Herbarium  and  to 
botany  in  Saskatchewan. 

The  first  of  these,  Dr.  R.  C.  Rus** 
sell,  was  a  friend  and  colleague  of 
Dr.  Fraser  and  their  mutual  interests 
in  plant  pathology  and  plant  taxon¬ 
omy  spurred  each  of  them  to  greater 
efforts.  Dr.  Russell  taught  Plant  Tax¬ 
onomy  at  the  University  for  about  10 
years  after  Dr.  Fraser’s  retirement 
and,  although  now  retired  himself,  he| 
still  adds  specimens  to  the  herbarium 
of  the  Plant  Pathology  Section  which 
Fraser  had  started.  They  published 
several  lists  of  the  flora  of  Saskat¬ 
chewan  (Fraser  and  Russell,  1937, 
1938,  1944)  culminating  in  a  third 
revision  largely  compiled  by  Dr.  Rusd 
sell  (Fraser  and  Russell,  1954)  in  coH 
operation  with  Drs.  Ledingham  and 
Coupland.  Today  these  lists,  whicW 
used  Rydberg’s  nomenclature  (1922J 
p.  vii),  are  nomenclaturally  out-dated 
and  have  been  superseded  by  a| 
newer  list  (Breitung,  1957). 

Mr.  August  J.  Breitung  was  an 
amateur  naturalist  living  all 
McKague,  Saskatchewan,  when  he 
first  came  in  contact  with  Dr.  Fraser| 
He  collected  extensively  and  fronj 
1934  to  1944  sent  many  of  his  plants 
to  Fraser  for  identification,  a  service] 
freely  rendered  by  Fraser.  This  as-j 
sociation  stimulated  Breitung’s  inter-] 
est  in  the  native  flora  and  he  became! 
a  well  known  collector  of  prairie  and!! 
boreal  forest  plants.  He  has  since! 
published  several  papers  dealing  with! 
the  flora  of  the  province  including  a 
list  of  the  plants  of  central  eastern! 
Saskatchewan  (1947),  an  account  of] 
the  botany  of  the  Cypress  Hills 
(1954)  and  a  catalogue  of  the  vas¬ 
cular  plants  of  Saskatchewan  (1957)- 
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A  third  individual  who  was  influ¬ 
enced  by  Fraser  is  Dr.  George  F. 
Ledingham,  now  a  biologist-geneticist 
at  the  University  of  Saskatchewan, 
Regina  Campus  and  editor  of  this 
journal.  Ledingham  was  a  student  of 
Fraser’s  at  Saskatoon  and  the  two 
made  many  collecting  trips  into  the 
surrounding  countryside.  In  19^3  he 
and  Fraser  collaborated  on  a  study  of 
the  genus  Carex  (sedges)  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  (Fraser  &  Ledingham,  1943). 
Dr.  Ledingham  Has  since  become  well 
known  for  his  research  on  the  cyto¬ 
genetics  of  the  Leguminosae  (Pea 
Family),  has  established  an  her¬ 
barium  at  Regina  and  maintains  a 
deep  interest  in  the  natural  history 
of  Saskatchewan. 

After  his  retirement  in  1937,  Dr. 
Fraser  devoted  an  increasing  amount 
of  time  to  his  herbarium  and  greatly 
enlarged  his  collections.  During  these 
retirement  years  Fraser  derived  con¬ 
siderable  satisfaction  from  plant  tax¬ 
onomy  and  it  was  then  that  he  was 
able  to  publish  his  research  on  the 
flora  of  Saskatchewan.  It  was  noted 
by  Professor  Vanterpool  (1944)  that 
he  visited  his  herbarium  just  a  few 
days  before  his  death  in  November, 
1943.  After  Dr.  Fraser’s  death  his 
herbarium  was  little  used  for  almost 
11  years. 

In  1949  Dr.  R.  T.  Coupland  started 
a  small  plant  collection  in  connection 
with  his  research  on  the  ecology  of 
the  native  grasslands  and  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  weeds  in  Saskatchewan. 
The  value  of  the  Fraser  Herbarium 
was  recognized  by  Dr.  Coupland  and 
in  1954  Dr.  Rawson,  Head  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Biology,  agreed  to  the 
temporary  transfer  of  the  herbarium 
to  his  care.  At  this  time  the  W.  P. 
Fraser  Herbarium  contained  some 
14,700  specimens.  With  the  transfer 
of  the  Fraser  Herbarium  its  develop¬ 
ment  took  a  new  direction.  Now  the 
collections  were  being1  made  by  biolo¬ 
gists  and  their  students  who  were 
studying  the  vegetation  of  Saskat¬ 
chewan  and  knew  the  importance  of 
preserving  voucher  specimens  and 
the  need  for  an  authentically  identi¬ 
fied  collection  of  comparative  speci¬ 
mens.  Duplicates  of  most  of  the  col¬ 
lections  made  at  this  time  were  sent 
to  the  herbarium  of  the  Canada  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  Ottawa,  for 
identification  or  verification  and 
large  sections  of  the  herbarium  were 
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sent  to  specialists  who  checked  thei 
identification.  From  1949  to  196 
more  than  5,000  specimens,  largel; 
collected  in  connection  with  th 
Saskatchewan  Weed  Survey  (1949 
1955)  were  added  to  the  Departmen 
of  Plant  Ecology  Herbarium. 
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In  1961  the  author,  a  plant  taxon 
omist,  came  to  the  University  as 
National  Research  Council  Postdoc 
torate  Fellow,  and  stayed  on  as 
Faculty  member  in  the  Department 
of  Biology  and  Plant  Ecology.  Wit 
the  addition  of  a  full  time  taxonomis 
to  the  staff,  the  herbarium  becam 
an  important  research  tool  which  re 
quired  rapid,  planned  expansion.  A 
this  time  interest  was  being  centre* 
on  the  boreal  and  subarctic  region 
of  Saskatchewan  due,  in  part,  to  th 
establishment  of  the  Institute  fo 
Northern  Studies  and  to  new  eco 
logical  and  taxonomic  research  inter 
ests.  To  facilitate  this  research  pro 
gram  there  was  an  urgent  need  t 
add  plants  from  northern  regions  t-  , 
the  herbarium.  Since  1961  severs  lur 
large  collections  of  Diants  from  th 
boreal,  subarctic  and  Arctic  region 
have  been  collected  or  received  a 
exchange.  Additions  of  special  im 
portance  include  the  collections  o 
Dr.  Hugh  M.  Raup  made  along  th 
Alaska  Highway  and  in  the  North 
west  Territories  from  the  Gray  Her 
barium,  Arctic  plants  of  the  Hudso] 
Bay  region  from  the  Nations 
Museum  cf  Canada;  plants  of  Ontari 
and  Carex  of  northwestern  Canad 
and  Alaska  from  the  Canada  Depart 
ment  of  Agriculture;  collections  mad 
by  Dr.  J.  S.  Maini,  then  of  the  Dej 
partment  of  Plant  Ecology,  in  north 
em  Saskatchewan;  and  collection 
made  by  the  author  in  the  Lak 
Athabasca  region  and  in  the  north 
eastern  corner  of  Saskatchewar. 
More  than  6,000  specimens  wer 
added  to  the  W.  P.  Fraser  Herbariur 
during  these  two  years.  These  speci 
mens  of  the  boreal  and  Arctic  region 
not  only  contribute  to  current  ecolo 
gical  and  taxonomic  research  bu 
make  the  herbarium  a  better  baj 
anced  collection  of  the  entire  flor; 
of  the  province. 
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This  emphasis  on  the  flora  o 
northern  Saskatchewan  does  not  re 
fleet  a  lack  of  interest  in  the  prairt 
regions.  On  the  contrary,  the  prairi< 
flora  of  Saskatchewan  is  still  of  grea 
interest  and  specimens  are  being  cot 
looted  which  will  fill  gaps  in  ou 
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knowledge  of  the  flora.  Plants  from 
southern  Saskatchewan  collected  by 
Dr.  B.  Boivin  of  the  Plant  Research 
Institute,  Ottawa,  and  those  of  sev¬ 
eral  students  in  the  Department  of 
Plant  Ecology  have  been  added  to  the 
herbarium.  In  addition,  exchange 
with  the  Rocky  Mountain  Herbarium 
at  Laramie,  Wyoming,  has  been  ini¬ 
tiated  and  exchange  with  other  insti¬ 
tutions  on  the  Great  Plains  is  con¬ 
templated. 

As  the  herbarium  grows  the  func¬ 
tions  which  it  can  perform  will  also 
grow.  At  the  present  time  it  serves 
as  a  representative  sample  of  the 
flora  of  the  province  which  may  be 
borrowed  by  specialists  studying  a 
particular  group  of  plants  or  by  tax¬ 
onomists  working  on  the  flora  of 
central  Canada.  In  addition  it  is 
used  in  teaching  graduate  and  under¬ 
graduate  students,  as  an  aid  in  the 
identification  of  specimens,  and  as  a 
place  to  preserve  specimens  studied 
in  research  projects.  In  the  near 
future  it  will  also  serve  as  a  source 
pf  materials  for  taxonomic  and 
phyto  -  geographic  research,  and 
through  herbarium  study  taxonomic 
problems  may  be  recognized  and 
heir  study  initiated. 

However,  in  order  to  achieve  these 
nds  and  to  serve  the  community  in 
eneral,  the  herbarium  needs  the 
upport  not  only  of  professional  bio- 
ogists,  but  also  of  the  amateur  natur- 
itarif  r  alists  who  are  as  important  today  as 
anadi  6  hey  were  in  Dr.  Fraser’s  day.  Large 
part  |  areas  of  Saskatchewan  are  poorly  ex¬ 
plored  botanioally  and  the  amateur, 
utilizing  the  techniques  of  the  plant 
taxonomist,  can  still  make  significant 
contributions  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
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Ladf  \  lora  of  Saskatchewan.  In  future 
orttplirticles  I  plan  to  discuss  techniques 
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vhich  should  be  used  in  collecting 


nust  accompany  each  specimen,  and 
low  to  receive  help  in  preparing  and 
dentifying  specimens. 


For  the  past  10  years  the  W.  P. 
Eraser  Herbarium  and  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Plant  Ecology  Herbarium 
lave  been  housed  as  a  single  collec- 
ion  in  the  Crop  Science  Building, 
hd  it  is  anticipated  that  they  will 
emain  together  in  the  future.  The  re- 
earch  value  of  these  collections  is 
hhancfed  by  their  integration  and  the 
pirit  of  co-operation  which  it 
efleots  bodes  well  for  the  future  of 


plant  taxonomy  at  the  University  of 
Saskatchewan  and  for  the  W.  P. 
Fraser  Herbarium. 
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CALL  FOR  ISSUES  OF  BLUE  JAY  FOR 
THE  LIBRARY  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF 
ALBERTA  IN  CALGARY 

It  has  come  to  our  notice  that  the  Library 
of  the  Calgary  Campus  of  the  University  of 
Alberta  is  in  dire  need  of  a  set  of  the  Blue 
Jay.  Would  anyone  who  could  spare  any  num¬ 
ber  of  issues  of  Blue  Jay  (and  particularly 
the  earlier  issues  or  volumes)  please  be  so 
kind  as  to  write  to  Dr.  M.  T.  Myres,  Dept,  of 
Biology,  University  of  Alberta  (Calgary),  Cal¬ 
gary,  Alberta,  indicating  what  they  can  offer. 
It  is  most  desirable  that  all  institutions  of 
higher  learning  on  the  prairies  should  be 
equipped  with  as  complete  sets  as  possible  of 
our  journal,  so  anyone  who  can  assist  the 
University  of  Alberta,  Calgary,  to  achieve  this 
objective  can  be  assured  that  whatever  they 
can  give  will  be  greatly  appreciated  and  will 
be  put  to  good  use  in  training  and  in  assist¬ 
ing  research  in  natural  history. 
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Bird  Photography 

by  Hans  S.  Dommasch,  Medical  Photography  Department, 
University  of  Saskatchewan,  Saskatoon 


Mole  House  Sparrow  at  nest  site.  Notice  glass  plate  at  left  side. 


Bird  photography  is  a  lot  of  fun. 
Blue  Jay  readers,  who  are  interested 
in  nature,  have  a  real  advantage  be¬ 
cause  their  knowledge  of  the  subject 
to  be  photographed  simplifies  tjie 
picture-taking  process.  They  are  well 
enough  acquainted  with  the  behavi¬ 
our,  markings  and  nesting  sites  of 
the  birds  to  know  what  to  photograph 
and  where  to  find  their  subject.  Next, 
however,  you  have  to  learn  how  to 
handle  a  camera  and  to  master  a  few 
little  tricks  to  help  you  outsmart  your 
little  subjects!  The  easiest  way  to 
take  bird  pictures  is  to  watch  for 
activity  in  and  about  the  nest. 

For  photographing  birds,  you  need 
a  camera,  firm  tripod,  and  remote 
control  release.  I  use  an  air  release 
which  has  a  rubber  bulb  on  one  end, 
and  a  plunger  which  is  secured  into 
the  cable  release  socket  of  the 
camera,  at  the  other.  The  shutter  can 
be  tripped  when  the  rubber  bulb  is 


squeezed  at  the  farther  end  of  thei' 
connecting  tubing.  The  connecting^ 
tubing  is  30-40  feet  long.  The  air  re¬ 
lease  can  be  bought  for  a  few  dollars  i 
at  most  camera  stores. 

To  photograph  birds  close  at  hand! 
in  an  interesting  activity,  you  should, 
locate  a  nest.  You  can  even  provide 
this  nest.  Put  up  a  bird  house  in  your; 
backyard  and  for  better  observation  t 
have  it  built  so  that  you  can  take¬ 
out  one  side  and  replace  it  with  a 
glass  plate,  which,  when  put  in  from 
time  to  time,  will  allow  you  to  watch  J 
the  progress  in  the  nest. 

Now  you  are  ready  for  your  bird  I 
photographs.  If  no  other  bird  moves 
into  the  house,  the  House  Sparrow 
will  be  most  obliging.  The  camera  can 
be  set  on  a  tripod  and  the  air  release 
will  allow  you  to  operate  the  camera 
many  feet  away  from  the  nest.  Be¬ 
sides  getting  pictures  you  will  ob¬ 
serve  that  the  male  sparrow  is  much 
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more  active  in  the  nest  building  than 
his  female  companion.  I  think  this 
speaks  well  of  the  male! 

Another  good  place  for  trying  your 
first  bird  photographs  would  be  at  a 
bird  bath  or  feeder.  If  you  should 
find  a  nest  in  a  tree,  the  camera  can 
be  set  on  a  step  ladder  or  clamp  tri¬ 
pod  which  can  be  fastened  to  another 
tree  or  branch.  Again  the  air  release 
will  allow  you  to  move  away  from 
the  camera  and  still  be  able  to  re¬ 
lease  the  shutter  at  will. 

At  the  beginning  of  bird  photo¬ 
graphy,  start  with  easy  subjects  near 
at  hand,  like  sparrows,  robins,  kill- 
deers.  When  you  have  more  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  technique,  you  can  con¬ 
centrate  on  photographing  rarer 
specimens.  If  you  find  a  photogenic 
subject  take  plenty  of  photographs  of 
it.  You  never  know,  your  last  picture 
might  be  the  best.  From  the  very  first 
day  of  taking  photographs  you  will 
learn  a  great  deal  about  your  subject 
and  your  skill  will  increase. 

Besides  the  fun  of  picture  taking, 


you  will  also  take  on  responsibilities. 
When  you  find  a  nest  you  become 
responsible  for  the  well  being  of  the 
feathered  tenants.  We  know  that  no 
bird  picture  is  worth  the  taking  if  it 
means  the  death  of  the  nestlings. 
Precautions  have  to  be  taken  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  young  both  during  and  after 
the  picture  taking  session.  Careless 
destruction  of  the  protective  nest 
cover  will  reveal  the  young  birds  to 
predators  and  merciless  exposure  to 
the  hot  sun  will  quickly  kill  them. 
DO  NOT  BREAK  BRANCHES— they 
should  be  tied  out  of  the  camera’s 
view.  Prolonged  photographic  ses¬ 
sions  should  be  confined  to  overcast 
days  so  that  the  young  featherless 
birds  will  not  be  exposed  to  the 
scorching  rays.  Patience  and  planning 
are  the  keys  to  fine  bird  photo¬ 
graphy;  good  pictures  are  not  snap¬ 
ped — they  are  planned. 

If  you  observe  these  few  sugges¬ 
tions,  you  will  find  that  shooting  with 
the  camera  will  bring  much  more 
pleasure  than  hunting  with  a  gun. 


Female  Brewer's  Blackbird  with  nestlings. 
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Camera  on  twelve  foot  stepladder  ready  for  remote  control  air  release  pictures  of  Brewer' 
Blackbirds  shown  on  the  previous  page  and  on  the  front  cover. 


Photo  by  Hans  S.  Dommasch 
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Large  Flock  of  Western  Tanagers 


Mr.  Charles  A,  Southey  of  Young 
reported  to  us  on  January  19,  1964, 
that  he  had.  observed  a  large  flock  of 
Western  Tanagers  late  in  the  summer 
of  1963  at  Little  Manitou  Lake  with¬ 
in  the  parkland  in  south-central 
Saskatchewan.  He  was  moved  to  sub¬ 
mit  this  report  by  the  account  of 
Western  Tanagers  in  the  December, 
1963,  Blue  Jay.  Mr.  Southey  writes: 
“  .  .  .  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  I 
saw  a  flock  of  Western  Tanagers  in 
this  district.  I  spend  my  summers  at 
a  cottage  on  the  south  shore  of  Little 
Manitou  Lake  .  .  .  have  always  noted 
any  unusual  birds  —  and  have  not 
seen  tanagers  of  any  variety  there  in 
over  half  a  century.  Shortly  after  . . . 
[July  191  we  received  visitors  we  did 
not  want,  to  wit — the  leaf-eating 
poplar  ‘bug’  [apparently  the  Aspen 
leaf  beetle  Chrysomela  crotchi 
Brownl.  They  played  havoc  with  all 
the  younger  poplars  and  the  birds 
seemed  to  avoid  the  stripped  trees — 
but  on  August  14  a  flock  of  about  26 
Western  Tanagers  flew  into  the  pop¬ 
lars  and  commenced  to  devour  the 
‘bugs.’  They  stayed  around  for  three 
days  so  we  had  plenty  of  opportunity 
to  observe  them.  No  other  bird  was 
ever  observed  eating  these  bugs.” 


In  response  to  a  query  from  the 
editors  Mr.  Southey  added  (February 
5)  that  although  the  flock  was 
“spread  out  a  lot  and  generally  on 
the  move”  and  hence  was  difficult  to 
count,  there  appeared  to  be  26  birds. 
He  stated  that  of  this  group  only 
three  were  identifiable  as  adult 
males;  five  others  could  be  identified 
as  adults;  the  balance  appeared  to  be 
young  birds.  [The  male  tanager  as¬ 
sumes  a  female-like  plumage  in  the 
late  summer  molt,  gradually  losing 
its  red  head  plumage.  1  “No  doubt  if 
they  had  been  in  spring  plumage  the 
crimson  on  the  head  of  the  males 
would  have  been  easier  to  see.  I  am 
75  years — my  sight  is  not  as  good  as 
it  used  to  be  but  I  am  absolutely  sure 
of  them  being  Western  Tanagers  . . .” 

As  indicated  in  a  recent  brief  re¬ 
port  (Blue  Jay,  1963,  pp.  136-7)  there 
are  practically  no  previous  records  of 
the  Western  Tanager  in  southern 
Saskatchewan  in  the  summer  or  fall. 
Available  documented  records  are: 
May  13  (1963,  Broadview),  May  18 
(1962,  Regina),  May  21  (1961,  Este- 
van),  May  22  (1962  Moose  Jaw),  May 


25  (1935,  Cochin),  and  May  28  (1962, 
Moose  Jaw).  According  to  reports  in 
A.  C.  Bent’s  summary  (1958.  Life  his¬ 
tories  of  North  American  blackbirds, 
orioles,  tanagers,  and  allies.  U.S.  Natl. 
Mus.  Bull.  211)  the  usual  route  of 
their  spring  migration  is  from  the 
west  coast  across  the  mountains  into 
Alberta,  rather  than  a  direct  route 
northward  across  the  plains.  The 
scarcity  of  fall  records  may  be  attri¬ 
buted  to  a  late  summer  movement  in 
the  reverse  path,  from  the  Canadian 
Life  Zone  region  of  Saskatchewan,  in 
which  they  breed,  westward  into 
Alberta  and  across  the  mountains. 
The  increase  in  spring  records  in 
Saskatchewan  may  be  due  to  a  shift 
in  direction  of  movement  possibly  re¬ 
lated  to  a  population  increase.  We 
wish  to  thank  Lloyd  O.  T.  Peterson 
(Head,  Entomology  Section,  Tree 
Nursery,  P.F.R.A.,  Indian  Head)  who 
kindly  identified  the  insects  in  this 
report  through  .  further  correspond¬ 
ence  with  Mr.  Southey  and  Mr.  K.  R. 
Elliott  (Forest  Ento.  Lab.,  Winnipeg). 
— The  Editors. 


UNUSUAL  OWL -LOON 
AERIAL  COLLISION 

“Loon’s  radar  not  working” — was 
the  lead  on  an  item  in  the  October  12, 
1963  Leader-Post.  “Man  has  always 
envied  birds  for  an  instinct  that 
guides  them  safely  through  the  air, 
but  a  Melville  district  farmer,  Alf 
Litzenberger,  has  reason  to  believe 
their  system  is  not  so  infallible  after 
all.  Summer-fallowing  his  land  re¬ 
cently  he  came  upon  two  birds  lying 
side  by  side  in  a  field.  One,  a  loon 
with  a  long,  pointed  beak,  had  died 
from  a  broken  neck,  the  other,  an 
owl,  had  a  gaping  hole  in  its  chest. 
The  two  had  apparently  collided  in 
mid-air,  the  sharp  beak  of  the  loon 
piercing  the  chest  of  the  owl.” 

Through  a  telephone  call  to  Mr. 
Litzenberger  we  learned  that  this  ob¬ 
servation  was  made  about  October  2; 
the  partf  ipants  were  apparently  a 
Common  Loon  and  a  Great  Horned 
Owl.  At  our  request  an  attempt  was 
made  to  recover  the  carcasses  for 
further  examination  but  they  were 
missing  and  had  evidently  been  car¬ 
ried  off  by  some  hungry  predator. — 
The  Editors. 
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Snowy  Owl  Captures  Duck 

by  Robert  W.  Nero,  Regina 


The  numerous  ducks  which  win¬ 
tered  this  year  on  open  water  in  the 
Regina  Waterfowl  Park  (see  Blue 
Jay,  22:20)  attracted  the  attention  of 
a  number  of  Snowy  Owls.  On  Decem¬ 
ber  1,  for  example,  Robert  R.  Taylor 
and  I  found  four  owls  near  the  north¬ 
east  section  of  the  city  harassing 
large  flocks  of  Mallards  which  were 
feeding  in  the  open  stubble-fields. 
The  appearance  of  a  duck  flock  on 
the  horizon  nearly  always  elicited 
signs  of  interest  from  owls  which  we 
were  watching  at  close  range.  On  one 
occasion  the  behavior  of  an  owl 
which  was  perched  on  top  of  a  tele¬ 
phone  pole  drew  our  attention  to  a 
flock  of  ducks  which  were  on  the 
ground  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
away — the  owl  stood  erect,  stretched 
its  neck,  bobbed  its  head,  and  kept  a 
fixed  gaze  in  one  direction.  Finally  it 
left  its  perch,  flew  rapidly,  low,  and 
straight  toward  the  flock  in  the 
stubble;  when  it  neared  the  flock  it 
suddenly  swooped  upwards  as  if  at¬ 
tempting  to  get  above  the  birds,  and 
at  about  the  same  time  the  ducks  took 
flight.  As  far  as  we  could  tell  the 
owl  didn’t  even  come  close  to  any 
ducks,  but  had  there  been  a  cripple 
in  the  lot,  or  a  slow-reacting  indivi¬ 
dual,  the  owl  would  have  been  in  a 
good  position  to  attempt  a  kill.  Simi¬ 
lar  harassing  behavior  in  this  general 
area,  which  the  ducks  frequented  for 
several  weeks,  was  described  to  us 
by  Ralph  D.  Carson;  Dr.  H.  Albert 
Hochbaum  has  also  observed  this  in 
the  Delta  Marsh  area  (personal  com¬ 
munication)  . 

We  observed  only  attempted  pre¬ 
dation  under  these  conditions.  How¬ 
ever  on  December  28,  Doug  and  Dot 
Wade  and  I  witnessed  the  successful 
pursuit  and  capture  of  a  Lesser  Scaup 
by  a  Snowy  Owl  at  the  Regina 
Waterfowl  Park.  Early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  we  found  a  fairly  dark  Snowy 
Owl  perched  on  a  pole  at  the  south 
end  of  the  Park.  In  mid-afternoon  we 
visited  “Goose  Island,”  attempting  to 
identify  and  count  ducks  as  part  of 
our  Christmas  week  census.  A  moder¬ 
ate  mist  obscured  our  view  of  the 
ducks  on  the  open  water,  but  the  day 
was  bright  and  clear  and  our  visibility 
otherwise  was  good.  We  saw  a  few 
ducks  on  the  wing,  one  of  which,  a 


scaup,  caught  our  attention  by  its 
rapid,  direct  flight  along  the  course 
of  the  open  water  and  then  beyond, 
across  the  ice  of  the  frozen  channel. 
Just  as  the  duck  went  out  of  our 
sight  below  the  cover  of  adjacent 
land  and  vegetation,  and  while  we 
were  wondering  what  the  duck  was 
doing  flying  away  from  the  water, 
we  saw  a  Snowy  Owl  overhead.  The 
owl  was  bearing  directly  on  the 
course  of  the  duck  but  it  was  several 
hundred  yards  behind  it.  It  took  us  a 
few  seconds  to  realize  that  the  owl 
was  in  pursuit  of  the  duck,  but  as  it 
flew  swiftly  on  with  very  rapid  wing 
beats,  dropping  down  toward  where 
we  had  last  seen  the  duck,  its  pur¬ 
pose  became  apparent.  It  covered  this 
distance  in  less  than  a  minute,  drop¬ 
ped  out  of  sight  momentarily  behind 
the  same  ridge,  then  rose  abruptly, 
made  a  fast  half-circle  back  on  its 
route  and  pitched  down  out  of  our 
sight.  We  hurried  across  the  island 
in  order  to  get  a  view  of  the  scene 
and  shortly  saw  the  owl  sitting  on  an 
object  out  in  the  center  of  the  frozen 
bay,  beside  the  outlet  pipes  from  the 
nearby  power  plant.  We  watched  the 
owl  plucking  at  its  prey,  then  chased 
it  off,  hoping  to  retrieve  the  duck. 
The  owl  flew  off  with  the  duck  in  its 
feet,  but  it  left  behind  the  head  of  a 
female  Lesser  Scaup.  Signs  in  the 
thin  layer  of  snow  on  the  ice  con¬ 
vinced  us  that  the  duck  had  landed 
on  the  ice,  and  that  the  owl  had 
seized  it  as  it  attempted  to  take 
flight.  Diving  ducks,  of  course,  take 
flight  with  some  difficulty  and  would 
be  greatly  handicapped  in  attempting 
to  fly  off  a  sheet  of  ice.  It  was  pre¬ 
sumably  this  disadvantage  which  en¬ 
abled  the  owl  to  capture  an  appar¬ 
ently  healthy  duck.  Why  the  duck 
chose  to  land  on  ice  is  a  matter  for 
conjecture;  presumably  it  was  aware 
that  it  was  being  pursued  and  it  flew 
along  the  ice  hoping  to  find  open 
water,  then  landed  when  it  encoun¬ 
tered  the  outlet  pipes  which  would  be 
a  considerable  barrier  to  a  bird  flying 
low  along  the  channel. 

Snowy  Owls  doubtless  take  an  oc¬ 
casional  duck,  but  this  would  seem 
to  be  the  exceptional  case,  restricted 
to  situations  where  there  are  ducks 
wintering  on  open  water;  even  here 
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it  seems  likely  that  usually  crippled 
individuals  would  be  selected.  The 
number  of  shot-crippled  ducks  is  high, 
the  number  carrying  lead  shot  but 
appearing  to  be  healthy  is  even 
higher.  Lloyd  Keith  states  that 
“crippled  ducks  still  surviving  in 
open  waterholes  were  constantly  har¬ 
assed”  by  wintering  Snowy  Owls 
(Keith,  L.  B.  1960.  Observations  on 
Snowy  Owls  at  Delta,  Manitoba.  Can. 
Field  Nat.,  74:  106-112).  Capture  of 
free-flying  ducks,  as  described  above, 
must  be  rather  unusual.  At  any  rate, 
it  seems  reasonable  to  accept  an  oc¬ 


casional  loss  to  an  owl,  meanwhile 
applauding  their  regular  forays  on 
the  mouse  populations.  For  us,  that 
clear,  cold  day  on  Goose  Island  was 
a  memorable  event;  the  small  duck 
speeding  across  the  ice  and  out  of 
sight,  the  owl  in  swift  pursuit:  these 
were  the  participants  in  a  scene  of 
breathtaking,  fleet-winged  skill  and 
beauty.  There  was  an  inherent 
beauty,  too,  in  the  calm,  deliberate 
way  in  which  the  owl  sat  and 
plucked  at  its  prey — by  these  ancient 
patterns  of  behavior,  energy  is  trans¬ 
ferred  from  duck  to  owl. 


Recollection  of  An  Encounter  Between  a 
Golden  Eagle  and  a  Great  Blue  Heron 

by  Dave  Santy,  Beechy 


On  a  sunny  summer  afternoon  a 
few  years  ago  while  I  was  working 
in  my  garden  two  young  lads,  Alex 
Covey  and  Kenny  Whidden,  brought 
to  me  a  large  bird  for  identification. 
I  readily  recognized  it  as  a  Golden 
Eagle.  The  bird  was  in  very  bad  con¬ 
dition  and  was  gasping  its  last  breath. 
The  wet  feathers  that  clung  to  the 
skin  revealed  that  it  was  badly  torn. 
The  boys  told  me  of  having  witnessed 
a  fight  between  the  eagle  and  a  Great 
Blue  Heron  beside  a  pond  formed  by 
a  dam  across  a  coulee  just  north  of 
the  village  of  Beechy.  The  pond  was 
a  favourite  watering  and  feeding 
place  for  many  birds  and  other  ani¬ 
mals  v  Besides  other  forms  of  aquatic 
life  it  was  heavily  populated  by  sala¬ 
manders  which  were  a  tidbit  for  the 
large  wading  heron,  and  no  doubt 
also  for  the  eagle.  This  was  all  well 
known  to  the  boys  who  were  wont  to 
crawl  up  from  the  low  side  of  the 
dam  and  peer  through  the  trees  to  see 
the  antics  of  the  various  daily  visi¬ 
tors. 

At  this  time  it  would  seem  that  all 
the  other  denizens  of  the  pond  had 
taken  fright  and  had  fled  from  the 
fury  of  the  battle.  The  struggle  be¬ 
tween  the  eagle  and  the  heron  had 
apparently  been  going  on  for  some 
time  before  the  boys  came  on  the 
scene.  Evidence  indicated  that  it  had 
started  in  the  water  at  the  edge  of  the 
pond  where  the  soft  earth  was  much 
scratched  and  marked.  Now,  in  the 
final  rounds,  the  struggling  pair  had 
moved  back  farther  and  onto  the 


grass.  As  the  boys  described  it  to  me, 
the  heron  was  more  or  less  on  its 
side,  while  the  eagle  was  sitting  up¬ 
right  on  its  outspread  tail,  braced  by 
its  feet.  The  eagle  made  no  use  of  its 
beak  as  a  weapon  but  rather  de¬ 
pended  on  its  fairly  long  legs  and 
taloned  feet  to  ward  off  the  rapier¬ 
like  thrusts  of  the  long  and  sharp  bill 
of  the  heron.  Repeatedly,  the  long, 
arched  neck  of  the  heron  would  whip 
out  and  fairly  knock  its  adversary  off 
balance  as  well  as  tearing  its  flesh* 
The  boys  watched  in  amazement  but 
it  was  now  noticeable  to  them  that 
the  heron  was  showing  exhaustion. 
Following  one  thrust  it  failed  to  re¬ 
coil  its  neck;  the  head  trailed  to  the 
ground,  and  at  once  the  talons  of  the 
eagle  closed  on  it.  The  fight  over,  the 
boys  ran  to  the  corner  of  the  closely 
woven  wire  fence  to  get  the  help  of 
post  braces  to  climb  over;  by  the 
time  they  got  to  the  birds  the  heron 
was  dead.  Its  opponent,  the  eagle, 
was  also  dead  within  a  few  minutes 
of  their  bringing  it  to  me. 


ANNUAL  MEETING 

The  S.N.H.S.  will  hold  its 
1964  annual  meeting  in  the 
Saskatchewan  Museum  of  Nat¬ 
ural  History,  on  October  17. 
Please  plan  to  attend,  to  hear 
reports  of  officers  and  commit¬ 
tees  and  to  help  plan  future 
activities  of  the  society. 
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Winter  Birds  of  Norway  House 

by  Rev.  S.  C.  Fowke,  Norway  House,  Manitoba* 


We  moved  to  Norway  House  from 
southern  Saskatchewan  last  July. 
When  the  last  of  our  migrating 
friends  left  last  fall  for  their 
usual  southern  resorts  we  re¬ 
garded  their  departure  with  only  the 
usual  amount  of  regret  that  we  had 
always  felt  even  while  living  further 
south.  We  assumed  that  we  would 
still  have  many  winter  resident  birds 
to  enliven  the  ice,  rocks,  and  muskeg. 
It  was  cnly  after  careful  observation 
around  the  settlement  and  after  a 
few  hikes  in  the  half-frozen  muskeg 
during  the  early  part  of  the  winter 
that  we  realized  how  sparse  was  the 
bird  population  of  Norway  House  in 
winter. 

This  winter  our  field  trips  into  the 
country  surrounding  Norway  House 
were  made  on  foot  before  Christmas 
because  the  muskeg  was  not  frozen 
solid  enough  to  carry  the  bombar¬ 
dier  and  then  on  foot  with  snowshoes 
along  the  many  creeks  and  lakes.  Our 
excursions  though  often  strenuous 
and  unproductive — as  far  as  large 
bird  counts  were  concerned — were 
always  enjoyable. 

The  only  birds  that  can  be  called 
fairly  abundant  at  Norway  House  in 
winter  are  the  Common  Raven  and 
the  Gray  Jay.  No  matter  how  cold  the 
day  we  usually  saw  at  least  one  raven 
for  our  efforts.  However,  there  were 
some  days  we  saw  little  more.  In  fact 
our  “counts”  were  so  meagre  for  the 
the  Christmas  Bird  Count  that  it  was 
not  until  early  January  that  we  hit  a 
“lucky”  dajr  and  saw  more  than  two 
or  three  species.  The  Gray  Jays,  al¬ 
though  unwelcome  to  our  summer 
camp  sites,  were  always  a  welcome 
visitor  when  we  sat  down  for  a  rest 
or  for  a  bite  of  frozen  lunch.  It  al¬ 
ways  interested  us  to  see  how  quickly 
this  inquisitive  fellow  showed  up  just 
when  we  were  sure  there  was  not  a 
feather  for  miles  around.  Our  sight¬ 
ings  of  Gray  Jays  varied  from  nil  on 
the  thirty  below  zero  days  to  a  high 
of  17  one  lovely  ten  above  zero  day 
when  we  had  to  walk  home  15  miles 
because  of  a  broken  bombardier  axle. 

We  were  delighted  to  find  the 
Sharp-tailed  Grouse  wintering  in  the 


muskeg.  We  saw  “chickens”  on  quite 
a  few  occasions  and  we  will  be  eag¬ 
erly  investigating  their  residential 
status  this  coming  spring.  We  ex¬ 
pected  to  see  more  Ruffed  Grouse 
than  we  did  but  we  saw  several  dur¬ 
ing  the  fall.  We  were  especially 
delighted  to  see  our  first  Spruce 
Grouse  out  in  the  muskeg.  Another 
first  sighting  for  us  was  two  Willow 
Ptarmigans  seen  on  the  winter  road 
east  of  Norway  House.  Large  flocks 
of  ptarmigan  were  reported  north¬ 
west  of  here  in  February  but  we 
never  had  a  chance  to  see  them. 

There  were  only  two  sightings  in 
the  owl  family  for  us  this  winter.  On 
one  trip  to  Playgreen  Lake  one 
Snowy  Owl  was  sighted.  On  a  fish 
hauling  trip  a  Hawk  Owl  was  seen  as 
it  flew  away  from  the  trail,  dropping 
in  its  haste  a  dead  Ruffed  Grouse. 

We  expected  to  find  more  of  the 
small  seed  eaters  staying  with  us  this 
winter.  However,  we  saw  Common 
Redpolls  only  on  several  occasions. 
Chickadees  were  a  little  more  numer¬ 
ous  but  were  still  quite  scarce.  The 
Boreal  Chickadee  outnumbered  the 
Black-capped  in  our  recorded  sight¬ 
ings. 

We  were  only  able  to  see  several 
Downy  Woodpeckers  and  one  Hairy 
Woodpecker  this  winter.  But  now  we 
are  eagerly  searching  for  a  wood¬ 
pecker  we  believe  to  be  Pileated.  It 
was  sighted  only  once  at  a  distance 
but  the  call  it  gave  most  resembled 
that  of  the  pileated  on  the  Peterson 
recordings.  If  we  could  find  this  fel¬ 
low  it  would  be  a  most  exciting  ad¬ 
dition  to  our  winter  bird  list. 

With  the  slightly  milder  weather 
of  March  we  have  found  two  new 
birds  to  watch.  Evening  Grosbeaks 
have  been  seen  on  several  occasions 
lately  and  on  March  14  a  large  flock 
of  from  20-30  Pine  Grosbeaks  were 
observed  at  close  range  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  length  of  time.  After  a 
fairly  birdless  winter  this  last  sight¬ 
ing  was  a  real  treat.  However  because 
of  a  frozen  tape  recorder,  we  failed 
to  get  a  recording  of  their  merry  little 
whistle. 

There  were  several  interesting  ab¬ 
sentees  from  our  list  of  winter  birds. 


*  Norway  House  is  located  on  the  north  end  of  Lake  Winnipeg. 
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At  Norway  House  we  are  without  the 
flashing  black  and  white  of  the 
Black-billed  Magpie  so  common  fur¬ 
ther  south.  We  had  always  assumed 
that  House  Sparrows  were  every¬ 
where  but  find  that  they  are  not  with 
us  at  Norway  House.  No  matter  how 
much  of  a  pest  and  nuisance  these 
two  are,  we  missed  seeing  them 
around  this  winter.  Large  flocks  of 
Snow  Buntings  came  through  last  fall 
and  we  assumed  they  would  stay  for 
the  winter  but  they  kept  on  going — 
we  guess  to  delight  the  greater 
majority  of  bird  lovers  further  south. 
These  last  two  absentees  are  interest¬ 
ing  because  we  saw  both  at  The  Pas 
during  the  Trapper’s  Festival  in  late 
February. 

With  one  exception  the  birds  we 
have  written  about  were  seen  away 
from  the  settlement  of  Norway 
House.  That  one  exception,  of  course, 
is  the  raven  which  is  always  around 
to  pick  over  the  garbage.  This  lack  of 
birds  around  our  buildings  has  made 
us  determined  to  attract  as  many 
birds  as  possible  this  spring  and  sum¬ 
mer.  To  this  end  the  building  of  bird 
feeders  and  bird  houses  has  been  the 
order  around  our  household  of  late. 
We  are  already  looking  forward  to 
the  bjrds’  annual  spring  return  and 
know  that  in  a  few  weeks  our  bird¬ 
less  point  on  Little  Playgreen  Lake 
will  be  alive  with  flashing  colour  and 
cheerful  song. 


A  SOUTHERLY  RECORD  OF 
THE  WILLOW  PTARMIGAN 

by  Robert  R.  Taylor,  Regina 

On  February  20,  1964,  while  driv¬ 
ing  north  on  highway  No.  6  about 
seven  miles  north  of  Dafoe,  I  spotted 
a  white  grouse-like  bird  walking  on 
top  of  a  snowdrift  at  the  roadside.  I 
stopped  immediately  and  drove  back 
a  short  distance  to  get  a  better  look 
without  disturbing  the  bird.  To  my 
surprise  it  proved  to  be  a  Willow 
Ptarmigan  (Lag  opus  lag  opus) ,  a  bird 
with  which  I  am  familiar,  having 
spent  a  summer  in  the  Northwest 
Territories  where  this  species  is  com¬ 
mon.  Although  no  binoculars  were  at 
[hand  I  watched  the  ptarmigan  for 
several  minutes  from  about  fifty  feet 
away  and  was  able  to  see  that  it  had 
fully  feathered  feet.  I  also  noted  that 


it  lacked  the  black  eye-stripe  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  Rock  Ptarmigan. 

This  observation  is,  I  understand, 
particularly  noteworthy  as  the  Wil¬ 
low  Ptarmigan  is  rarely  found  south 
of  the  boreal  forest. 

Editor's  Note:  Dafoe  is  about  90  miles  north 
of  Regina  and  well  within  the  aspen  parkland, 
the  nearest  boreal  forest  lying  some  60  miles 
or  more  to  the  northeast.  H.  Hedley  Mitchell 
(1924.  Birds  of  Saskatchewan)  stated  that  in 
some  winters  ptarmigan  had  migrated  south¬ 
ward  into  the  Upper  Transition  Zone,  i.e., 
into  the  parkland,  and  even  “rarely  south  to 
the  Qu'Appelle  Valley."  E.  Manley  Callin  has 
informed  us  that  he  has  been  unable  to  find 
a  documented  record  for  the  Qu'Appelle 
Valley.  At  Nipawin,  more  than  100  miles 
north  of  Dafoe,  Houston  and  Street  (1959. 
Birds  of  the  Saskatchewan  River)  report  "up 
to  9  noted  during  4  out  of  15  Christmas 
counts",  so  the  species  is  rare  and  of  irreg¬ 
ular  occurrence  even  within  the  southern 
edge  of  the  boreal  forest. 


LATE  CHRISTMAS  COUNTS 

From  Stornoway  we  have  a  late  re¬ 
port  (letter  of  February  13)  of  the 
Christmas  count  made  December  26, 
1963,  by  Richard  and  Stanley  Zazel- 
enchuk,  with  the  following  species 
listed:  Goshawk  (1),  Sharp-tailed 
Grouse  (72),  Horned  Owl  (1),  Blue 
Jay  (1),  Black-billed  Magpie  (4), 
Black-capped  Chickadee  (8),  House 
Sparrow  (50),  Pine  Grosbeak  (10), 
Snow  Bunting  (6). 

Goshawks  were  also  noted  this 
winter  at  Skull  Creek,  although  the 
usual  Christmas  count  was  not  made 
there,  since  Steve  Mann  had  just  re¬ 
turned  from  hospital  before  Christ¬ 
mas.  Mr.  Mann  wrote  us  (letter  of 
February  10):  “I  rather  felt  that  I 
was  walking  out  on  one  of  our  pet 
projects  bj'  not  compiling  a  Christ¬ 
mas  census,  as  I  had  been  doing  it 
for  so  many  years,  but  the  only  thing 
that  I  could  have  done  was  travel  by 
car  and  report  birds  seen,  and  that 
doesn’t  seem  very  satisfactory.  There 
have  been  several  Goshawks  seen  in 
the  neighbourhood  this  year,  the  odd 
Golden  Eagle,  a  Pigeon  Hawk,  Blue 
Jay,  Canada  Jay,  large  flocks  of  red¬ 
polls,  Snow  Buntings,  and  Horned 
Larks.  No  one  has  seen  very  many 
grosbeaks,  either  Pine  or  Evening. 
Chickadees  are  quite  numerous  up 
and  down  the  creek.  We  have  had  ten 
or  twelve  at  our  feeding  trays,  near 
the  house,  all  winter.” 
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Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Prairie 
Nest  Records  Scheme 


by  Robert  Taylor,  Regina 


During  the  1963  nesting  season  our 
contributors  observed  more  than  500 
nests.  Twenty  observers  submitted 
471  nest  record  cards,  some  of  which 
contained  notes  on  up  to  30  colony 
nests.  These  records  covered  112 
species  from  Manitoba  (61  cards), 
Saskatchewan  (320  cards),  Alberta 
(12  cards),  and  the  Northwest  Terri¬ 
tories  (78  cards). 

A  pleasant  surprise  was  the  re¬ 
ceipt  of  66  cards  of  40  species,  trans¬ 
ferred  to  us  from  the  Pacific  Nest 
Records  Scheme.  These  records, 
which  had  been  contributed  by 
Alberta  observers  between  1957  and 
1960,  included  breeding  data  on 
several  notable  species,  for  example, 
Whooping  Crane  (4  nests),  Blue 
Grouse  (1),  Rufous  Hummingbird 
(2),  Townsend’s  Solitaire  (1),  Le 
Conte’s  Sparrow  (1),  and  Bufflehead 
(1).  We  wish  to  thank  the  compiler 
of  the  Pacific  Scheme,  Mr.  G,  M. 
McKay,  for  these  additions  to  our 
records. 

This  past  year  our  own  contribu¬ 
tors  had  their  share  of  noteworthy 


records.  Most  outstanding  was  David 
Chandler’s  nest  of  a  Sage  Grouse 
near  Consul,  Sask.,  in  the  southwest. 
On  May  12  the  nest  contained  7 
eggs.  A  close  second  was  a  Boreal 
Owl’s  nest,  reported  by  H.  W.  Burns 
of  Leduc,  Alberta,  which  was  in  an 
old  nail  keg  nest-box  erected  for 
Common  Goldeneyes.  This  nest  held 
2  eggs  and  3  young  on  May  12;  by 
June  12  the  5  young  had  left  the  nest- 
box.  Other  notable  species  from  the 
prairies  included:  McCown’s  Long- 
spur  (1),  Long-billed  Curlew  (1),  and 
Broad-winged  Hawk  (1). 

Once  again  an  outstanding  collec¬ 
tion  of  breeding  records  was  turned 
in  by  Ernie  Kuyt,  a  Can.  Wildlife 
Service  biologist,  stationed  at  Fort 
Smith,  N.W.T.  Ernie’s  cards,  78  in  all, 
were  from  the  Thelon  Game  Sanc¬ 
tuary  region  in  the  N.W.T.,  and  in¬ 
cluded  such  interesting  species  as: 
Hoary  Redpoll,  Gyrfalcon,  Peregrine 
Falcon,  Long- tailed  Jaeger,  Semi- 
palmated  Sandpiper,  Whistling  Swan, 
Oldsquaw,  Northern  Phalarope,  Semi- 
palmated  Plover,  and  White-fronted 
Goose. 


Photo  by  Robert  R.  Taylor 
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Eastern  Phoebe  on  nest. 
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George  M.  Fairfield  of  Toronto 
spent  3  weeks  at  Moose  Jaw  doing  a 
study  of  the  behavior  and  nesting  of 
the  Chestnut-collared  Longspur.  His 
research  yielded  23  record  cards, 
each  one  of  which  was  filled  in  fully 
and  included  valuable  incidental 
notes.  Dr.  Robert  W.  Nero  contri¬ 
buted  29  cards  from  the  Lake  Atha¬ 
basca  region.  These  records  included 
a  Red-throated  Loon’s  nest  and  sev¬ 
eral  other  northern  species.  Ross 
Derkatch  of  Playmore,  Sask.,  re¬ 
corded  6  nests  of  the  Long-eared  Owl. 
The  largest  number  of  nest  record 
cards  for  any  one  species  was  the  26 
cards  for  the  Robin.  This  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by:  Chestnut-collared  Long- 
spur  (24),  Brewer’s  Blackbird  (20), 
Barn  Swallow  (20),  Mallard  (19), 
Red- winged  Blackbird  (19),  and 
Killdeer  (14).  All  other  species  had 
10  or  less  cards  each. 

I  would  like  to  thank  the  following 
contributors  for  participating  in  the 
scheme  in  1963:  W.  Anaka,  F.  Brazier, 
D.  Buckle,  H.  W.  Burns,  J.  D.  Chand¬ 
ler,  R.  Derkatch,  G.  Fairfield^  H. 
Hedger,  E.  Kuyt,  J.  Lane,  L.  Lohr, 
S.  Mann,  Miss  M.  McGowan,  M.  Mc- 
Nicholl,  Miss  D.  Meyers,  R.  W.  Nero, 
Mrs.  K.  D.  Paton,  G.  J.  Smith,  E.  J. 
White,  and  S.  Zazalenchuk.  I  would 
also  dike  to  give  a  special  thanks  to 
Elmer  L.  Fox  who,  as  chairman  of  the 
scheme  in  the  past,  has  devoted  so 
much  time  and  effort  to  this  activity. 
Since  taking  over  from  Mr.  Fox  last 
November  I  have  come  to  appreciate 
the  amount  of  effort  and  care  it 
takes  to  operate  the  Scheme. 

The  1964  nesting  season  is  now 
upon  us.  Throughout  this  season 
many  members  of  the  Society  will 
undoubtedly  discover  some  birds’ 
nests.  We  hope  that  as  many  as  pos¬ 
sible  will  take  time  to  record  these 
for  submission  on  nest  record  cards. 
Do  not  belittle  your  discovery;  even 
a  record  of  a  House  Sparrow’s  nest 
is  useful,  particularly  if  it  includes 
daily  observations.  I  would  like  to 
stress  again  the  theme  of  a  recent 
form  letter  sent  out  to  all  past  con¬ 
tributors:  safety,  accuracy  and  in¬ 
tegrity.  The  prime  concern  of  any 
naturalist  must  be  the  safety  of  the 
nest  and  its  occupants.  Scientific  ac¬ 
curacy  of  observations  is  most  im¬ 
portant;  guessing  leads  to  ambiguity 
and  invalidity.  The  more  information 
we  can  get  on  each  nest  without  los¬ 
ing  accuracy,  then  the  more  valuable 
each  nest  record  card  will  be.  If  you 


Photo  by  Robert  R.  Taylor 


Eastern  Bluebird  at  nest. 

wish  a  supply  of  blank  cards  and/or 
a  copy  of  the  recent  form  letter, 
please  write  to  me,  as  chairman  of 
the  Scheme,  at:  Box  1121,  Regina, 
Saskatchewan. 

Species  recorded  in  1963:  Red-throated  Loon 
(1  nest).  Horned  Grebe  (1),  Eared  Grebe  (1) 
Great  Blue  Heron  (1),  American  Bittern  ( 1 ), 
Whistling  Swan  (2),  Canada  Goose  (2),  White- 
fronted  Goose  (5),  Mallard  (19),  Pintail  (6), 
Green-winged  Teal  (2),  Blue-winged  Teal  (3), 
American  Widgeon  (1),  Canvasback  (3), 
Greater  Scaup  (10,  Oldsquaw  (2),  Ruddy  Duck 

(1) ,  Red-breasted  Merganser  (6),  Cooper's 
Hawk  (3),  Red-tailed  Hawk  (8),  Broad-winged 
Hawk  (1),  Swainson's  Hawk  (1),  Rough-legged 
Hawk  (4),  Bald  Eagle  (1),  Marsh  Hawk  (1), 
Gyrfalcon  (1),  Peregrine  Falcon  (6),  Pigeon 
Hawk  (1),  Sparrow  Hawk  (1),  Ruffed  Grouse 

(2) ,  Sage  Grouse  (1),  Virginia  Rail  (2),  Sora 

(3) ,  American  Coot  (9),  Semipalmated  Plover 
(3),  Killdeer  (14),  Common  Snipe  (1),  Long¬ 
billed  Curlew  (1),  Spotted  Sandpiper  (1),  Semi¬ 
palmated  Sandpiper  (1),  Marbled  Godwit  (1), 
Northern  Phalarope  (3),  Long-tailed  Jaeger 

(1) ,  Herring  Gull  (3),  Common  Tern 

(2) ,  Arctic  Tern  (5),  Black  Tern  (4), 
Mourning  Dove  (10),  Black-billed  Cuckoo 

(3) ,  Great  Horned  Owl  (5)  Long-eared 
Owl  (9),  Short-eared  Owl  (1),  Boreal  Owl  (1), 
Common  Nighthawk  (1),  Belted  Kingfisher 
(2),  Yellow-shafted  Flicker  (2),  Downy  Wood¬ 
pecker  (1),  Eastern  Kingbird  (4),  Western  King¬ 
bird  (5),  Eastern  Phoebe  (5),  Say's  Phoebe 
(1),  Least  Flycatcher  (1),  Homed  Lark  (9), 
Tree  Swallow  (6),  Bank  Swallow  (1),  Barn 
Swallow  (20),  Cliff  Swallow  (10),  Black-billed 
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Magpie  (4),  Common  Raven  (1),  Common 
Crow  (5),  House  Wren  (10),  Short-billed  Marsh 
Wren  (5),  Catbird  (3),  Brown  Thrasher  (1), 
Robin  (26),  Gray-cheeked  Thrush  (3),  Veery 
(1),  Eastern  Bluebird  (2),  Mountain  Bluebird 
(1),  Water  Pipit  (1),  Cedar  Waxwing  (4), 
Loggerhead  Shrike  (4),  Starling  (4),  Yellow 
Warbler  (3),  Blackpoll  Warbler  (1),  Palm 
Warbler  (1),  House  Sparrow  (2),  Bobolink  (2), 
Western  Meadowlark  (5),  Yellow-headed  Black¬ 
bird  (8)t  Red-winged  Blackbird  (19),  Baltimore 


Oriole  (3),  Brewer's  Blackbird  (20),  Common 
Grackle  (2),  Hoary  Redpoll  (7),  Common  Red¬ 
poll  (1),  Lark  Bunting  (6),  Savannah  Sparrow 
(4),  Vesper  Sparrow  (10),  Slate-colored  Junco 
(1),  Tree  Sparrow  (6),  Chipping  Sparrow  (4), 
Clay-colored  Sparrow  (1),  Harris'  Sparrow  (4), 
White-crowned  Sparrow  (4),  White-throated 
Sparrow  (1),  Song  Sparrow  (10),  McCown's 
Longspur  (1),  Lapland  Longspur  (4), 
Chestnut-collared  Longspur  (24),  Bluebird  (1  — 
unident.),  Kingbird  (1 — unident.). 


Although  there  is  no  record  of  a  nest  of  the  American  Bittern  in  far  northern  Sask¬ 
atchewan,  the  above  photograph  provides  substantial  evidence  that  the  species  breeds  in 
the  region.  This  flightless  juvenile,  as  reported  in  the  Birdsi  of  the  Lake  Athabasca  region, 
Saskatchewan,  was  photographed  in  color  by  Robert  K.  Aaberg  near  Uranium  City  on  July 
16.  1961. 


SPRUCE  GROUSE  CORRECTION 

In  commenting  on  Mrs.  Hubbard’s 
record  of  a  Spruce  Grouse  at  Gren¬ 
fell  (Blue  Jay,  22:5)  your  hard-work¬ 
ing  editors  overlooked  a  previous  re¬ 
cord  of  this  species  south  of  the 
Boreal  Forest;  one  was  seen  by  Joyce 
Gunn  and  photographed  by  W.  J. 
McDonald  at  Spirit  Lake  on  Novem¬ 
ber  7,  1954  (Blue  Jay,  14:  inside  back 
cover). 


INFORMATION  WANTED 

The  Delta  Waterfowl  Re¬ 
search  Station  is  making  a 
study  of  non-hunting  mortality 
in  wild  ducks,  geese,  and  swans. 
If  you  have  notes,  or  clear  re¬ 
collections,  or  if  you  can  take 
time  in  the  future  to  make  ob¬ 
servations  for  this  study  please 
write  to  the  Research  Station  at 
Delta,  Manitoba,  for  a  question¬ 
naire. 
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The  Black-billed  Magpie 

Photos  by  Murray  Gibson,  Saskatoon 


The  Block-billed  Magpie,  under  observation  at  the  Campbell  home,  is  photographed  feeding. 


Joe  Campbell  watches  the  magpie's  antics  with  amused  surprise. 


Ordinarily,  wild  birds  and  animals 
are  enjoyed  most  in  their  natural  sur¬ 
roundings,  and  people  living  in  the 
country  are  fortunate  in  being  able 
to  watch  them.  Sometimes,  however, 
when  a  bird  or  animal  has  been  in¬ 
troduced  as  a  “pet”  into  a  city  home, 
rather  unusual  observations  are  made 
by  the  persons  who  live  in  close 
proximity  to  it.  The  Campbells  in 
Saskatoon  took  a  young  Black-billed 
Magpie  that  was  just  learning  to  fly 
when  they  were  vacationing  at  Little 
Lake  Manitou  in  the  summer  of  1962, 
and  brought  it  back  to  the  city. 

After  being  captive  a  few  days  so 
that  it  would  become  familiar  with 
its  new  surroundings,  “Mr.  Joe,”  as 
the  magpie  was  affectionately  named 
by  the  children,  was  given  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  city.  It  was  not  long  be¬ 
fore  the  neighbours,  as  well  as  the 
Campbells,  became  interested  in  the 
young  magpie  and  its  behaviour.  In 
the  school  yard  he  seemed  fond  of 
the  children  and  would  skip  along 
after  them  when  they  played,  making 
the  most  unexpected  sounds. 

Mr.  Campbell  tells  how  the  magpie 


would  station  itself  on  a  branch  out¬ 
side  the  dining  room  window  when 
they  sat  down  to  supper,  and  look  in 
upon  their  activities.  The  Campbells 
found  him  “  a  most  intelligent,  and 
at  the  same  time  most  comical  bird, 
and  on  top  of  that  a  strikingly  beau¬ 
tiful  creature  with  his  long,  sleek, 
shimmering  tail  and  his  contrasting 
markings  of  black  and  white.” 

Being  allowed  to  wander  at  will, 
the  magpie  could  find  food  for  him¬ 
self,  but  the  Campbells  supplemented 
his  diet  with  raw  meat,  raw  eggs 
and,  in  summer,  hordes  of  grasshop¬ 
pers  which  he  appeared  to  consider 
a  delicacy. 

Unhappily,  the  Campbells  lost  their 
pet  magpie — it  was  maimed  and  then 
killed,  probably  by  someone  who 
shared  the  rather  common  concept  of 
the  magpie  as  “vermin.”  The  life  his-l 
tory  and  feeding  habits  of  this  bird 
are  not  completely  known,  and  there 
is  some  disagreement  about  its  role. 
The  Campbells,  by  having  the  magpie 
living  with  them,  came  to  appreciate 
the  handsome  bird  and  to  take  a  real 
interest  in  studying  its  behaviour. 
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Status  of  the  Mockingbird  in  the 
Northern  Great  Plains 

by  Frank  H.  Brazier,  Regina 


Introduction 

During  the  past  few  years  I  have 
been  struck  by  the  relatively  frequent 
occurrences  of  the  Mockingbird 
( Mimus  polyglottos )  in  Regina  gnd 
other  parts  of  Saskatchewan,  for  I 
have  always  considered  the  bird  to 
be  a  real  Southerner.  This  led  me  to 
attempt  to  make  a  survey  of  the 
status  of  this  species  in  Saskat¬ 
chewan.  When  I  began  to  dig  I  soon 
realized  that  I  had  to  go  beyond  the 
confines  of  the  province  to  get  a  more 
complete  and  meaningful  picture.  I 
cast  my  net  wider,  covering  the  Great 
Plains  north  of  40°  N.  Lat.,  and  I  also 
paid  some  attention  to  the  areas  to 
the  east  and  west  of  this  region.  To 
get  my  information  I  examined  the 
published  material  in  the  libraries  of 
the  Saskatchewan  Museum  of 
Natural  History  and  the  University  of 
Saskatchewan,  Regina  Campus;  in  ad¬ 
dition  I  carried  on  a  great  deal  of 
personal  correspondence  with  many 
observers  in  the  Prairie  Provinces, 
Montana,  North  Dakota,  and  Minne¬ 
sota.  Much  interesting  and  unpub¬ 
lished  information  came  to  light.  I 
know  that  I  did  not  uncover  every 
single  instance  of  a  Mockingbird 
occurrence  in  the  area,  but  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  I  have  enough  records  to 
create  a  reliable  picture.  Manitoba, 
South  Dakota,  and  Minnesota,  especi¬ 
ally,  are  not  completely  represented. 
Saskatchewan  records,  however,  are 
believed  to  be  nearly  100  per  cent. 
Singing  birds  are  noted  to  indicate 
probable  males. 


Northward  Spread 

A  northward  expansion  of  the 
range  of  the  Mockingbird  has  long 
been  recognized.  The  limits  of  the 
western  race  (M.  p.  leucopterus )  as 
established  by  Ridgway  (1907:321) 
were  southwest  United  States 
(Texas)  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  north¬ 
west  to  southeast  Wyoming,  thence 
southwesterly  to  central  California. 
The  range  of  the  eastern  race,  in  the 
central  area,  included  Missouri  regu¬ 
larly,  but  Iowa  irregularly,  southern 
Wisconsin,  southern  Minnesota  and 
Ontario  sporadically.  Recently  the 


range  was  revised  (see  A.O.U.  limit 
lines  on  map,  Fig.  1)  A.O.U.  Check¬ 
list,  1957:422-423):  to  include  much 
of  southern  Canada,  and  the  spread 
of  the  species  was  noted  (A.O.U. 
Checklist,  1957:  422-423:  “.  .  .  [it]  has 
spread  north  in  recent  years;  now 
found  casually  to  southwestern 
British  Columbia,  southern  Alberta, 
southern  Saskatchewan,  southern 
Manitoba,  southern  Ontario,  southern 
Quebec,  and  Nova  Scotia.”  The  range 
for  the  eastern  race  (M.  p.  polyglot¬ 
tos)  is  given  as:  “Casual  in  North 
Dakota  (Kenmare,  Mandan,  Fargo), 
southern  Manitoba  (Brandon,  Winni¬ 
peg,  Hillside  Beach)  ...”  The  wes¬ 
tern  race  is  noted  as  “casual  in 
southern  Alberta  (Didsbury)  and 
southern  Saskatchewan  (Wilcox)  . . .” 

Details  of  Northward  Spread 

I  have  accepted  as  factual  the  re¬ 
ports  of  occurrences  I  have  gathered, 
and  have  plotted  these  on  a  map  (Fig. 
1).  I  have  also  presented  these  re¬ 
cords  in  tabular  form  so  that  several 
different  factors  may  be  more  read¬ 
ily  considered.  In  order  to  appraise 
the  present  status  with  some  degree 
of  accuracy  I  compiled  a  chrono¬ 
logical  table,  indicating  the  source  of 
the  records  (Table  2)  for  the  entire 
study  area.  This  shows  that  the  bird 
has  been  appearing  north  of  its  stated 
limits  since  1860  with  increasing  fre¬ 
quency.  As  will  be  noted  I  did  not 
get  many  records  for  Manitoba  but 
Mr.  R.  W.  Sutton,  Director  of  The 
Manitoba  Museum,  writes  under  the 
date  of  January  16,  1962:  “Mocking¬ 
birds  are  reported  here  almost  every 
year,  though  as  yet  we  .have  no 
breeding  record.”  It  will  be  seen  from 
Table  2  that  the  reported  occurrences 
in  any  one  year  get  more  and  more 
irregular  the  farther  northwest  we 
go.  I  also  compiled  a  “Location  Direc¬ 
tory”  with  years  of  occurrences  noted 
so  that  any  area  can  be  readily 
studied.  Thus,  to  trace  the  occur¬ 
rences  in  any  area,  one  simply  looks 
up  the  places  in  the  Location  Direc¬ 
tory  (p.76)  for  the  years,  and  then 
looks  up  those  years  in  Table  2;  it  is 
a  cross-index  between  the  map  and 
Table  2. 
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Status  Generally 

The  Mockingbird  is  not  common 
anywhere  at  or  north  of  its  limits  as 
described  by  the  A.O.U.  Check-list 
(1957),  in  fact  it  is  decidedly  uncom¬ 
mon,  but  it  is  less  uncommon  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  study  area  (eas¬ 
tern  South  Dakota  and  eastern  Min¬ 
nesota)  where  it  could  be  considered 
a  rare  breeder;  elsewhere  in  the 
study  area  it  is  rare,  although  in¬ 
creasingly  less  rare,  and  a  rare  and 
irregular  breeder. 

Status  in  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta 
ALBERTA 

With  only  13  or  possibly  14  records 
since  1928,  Mockingbirds  are  of 
casual  occurrence  in  Alberta.  There 
is  one  breeding  record.  These  are 
probably  all  of  the  western  race, 
M.  p.  leucopterus.  The  remarkable 
occurrences  on  the  farm  of  Mrs.  Mary 
H.  Keyte,  near  Pollockville,  Alta. 
(SW  34-24-12-w4),  where  a  singing 
Mockingbird  appeared  six  consecu¬ 
tive  springs  (1955-1960)  are  most  in¬ 
teresting.  It  could  very  well  be  the 
same  bird  but  this  is  not  known. 
Wing  (1956:138)  reports  that  there  is 
a  tendency  for  adult  Mockingbirds  to 
survive  up  to  nine  years  of  age;  this 
factor  increases  the  chance  for  the 
Pollockville  record  to  have  been  the 
same  bird. 

SASKATCHEWAN 

In  Saskatchewan  the  Mockingbird 
is  a  rare  visitor,  and  a  rarer  breeder, 
but  occurring  with  increasing  fre¬ 
quency.  In  Table  2,  I  have  mentioned 
a  report  given  me  by  R.  D.  Symons 
(from  memory)  of  an  occurrence  in 
either  1923  or  1924,  as  it  fits  in  well 
with  the  unfolding  picture.  The  first 
sighting  recorded  was  by  Steve  Mann 
at  Skull  Creek  on  May  2,  1927;  an¬ 
other  was  recorded  on  May  31,  1928, 
at  the  same  place  by  his  friend, 
Laurence  B.  Potter,  who  collected  it 
(a  male,  the  province’s  first  speci¬ 
men)  on  June  4,  1928  (Potter,  1943b). 
Mrs.  Alice  Miller,  of  Oxbow  (fide 
Mrs.  Keith  Paton,  pers.  corr.)  writes 
about  one  singing  theme  in  1928,  in  the 
spring,  she  thinks.  Potter  (op.  cit.) 
states:  “Subsequently  Mockingbirds 
nested  at  various  points  in  Saskat¬ 
chewan,  also  in  Alberta.  The  last 
Saskatchewan  record  of  which  the 
writer  is  aware  was  1937.”  Presum¬ 
ably  the  Alberta  reference  was  to 
the  1928  Didsbury  breeding,  but  the 
remainder  of  the  statement  cannot  be 


reconciled  with  the  information  I 
have.  There  was  an  attempted  breed¬ 
ing  at  Wilcox  in  1934,  and  Holmes 
collected  one  at  Dollard  in  1935.  The 
Saskatchewan  Museum  of  Natural 
History  files  contain  a  note  that  Pot¬ 
ter  saw  two  Mockingbirds  at  Eastend 
and  collected  one,  but  no  dates  are 
given — these  records  also  contain  a 
note  that  T.  C.  Lusted  of  Truax  re¬ 
ported  four  Mockingbird  nests  there, 
and  another  pair  between  Truax  and 
Rouleau  in  1935.  Probably  Potter  was 
referring  to  the  1935  nesting,  but  I 
can  find  nothing  for  1937.  Com¬ 
mencing  with  the  1927  report,  the 
Saskatchewan  records  are  shown  in 
Table  1. 


Problem  of  Races  in  Saskatchewan 

Of  the  localities  shown  on  the  map 
(Fig.  1)  those  south  and  south¬ 
westerly  of  a  line  connecting  Beadle 
— Dilke — Regina — Oxbow  (including 
these)  are  on  Grassland,  while  the 
others  are  in  Aspen  Grove,  except 
Prince  Albert  which  is  in  Boreal 
Forest. 

The  A.O.U.  Check-list  (1957:423) 
has  designated  Mockingbirds  in  Sask¬ 
atchewan  as  belonging  to  the  western 
race  (M.  p.  leucopterus) .  The  speci¬ 
mens  taken  were  all  from  Eastend  in 
the  extreme  southwest  corner  of  the 
province,  but  no  specimen  was  taken 
of  the  Wilcox  birds,  and  Wilcox  is 
far  removed  from  the  southwest  cor¬ 
ner;  there  is  a  gap  of  about  185  miles 
between  Wilcox  and  Eastend.  It  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  A.O.U.  Check-list 
Committee  assumed  on  geographical 
probabilities  that  the  birds  in 
eastern  Saskatchewan  were  also  oi 
the  western  race.  A  recent  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  distribution  of  the  Mock¬ 
ingbird  in  the  area  in  question  leads 
me  to  conclude  that  Saskatchewan 
Mockingbirds  probably  originate 
from  both  the  southeast  and  the 
southwest  and  that  hence  both  eastern 
and  western  races  occur  in  Saskat¬ 
chewan.  The  evidence  also  suggests 
that  more  of  our  Mockingbirds  are  of 
the  eastern  race  (M.  p.  polyglottos), 
Other  Mockingbirds  have  been  re¬ 
corded  and  taken  relatively  near  both 
Eastend  and  Wilcox,  but  I  have  found 
no  records  from  within  the  gap  be¬ 
tween  these  points,  or  in  other  words, 
between  the  lines  plotted  on  the  map 
(Fig.  1).  At  this  stage  it  is  illuminat¬ 
ing  to  consider  its  status  in  South 
Dakota,  where  the  “gap”  commences. 
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Status  in  South  Dakota 

J.  S.  Findley  (1949:43)  makes  the 
comment  that:  “It  surprises  most  of 
us  to  learn  that  Mockingbirds  nest  in 
South  Dakota,  but  the  records  go 
back  to  1860  .  .  The  Black  Hills 
area  in  western  South  Dakota  has 
the  western  race  of  Mockingbirds  re¬ 
corded  by  a  specimen,  taken  in  1860, 
and  breeding  records  are  referred  to 
that  race  —  four  or  five  pairs  at 
Smithwick  in  1936  but  no  more  until 
one  seen  in  1949;  one  or  two  pairs 
breeding  at  Ardmore  1935-1942  and 
1945-1948,  seen  at  Hot  Springs  1943- 
1949;  seen  east  of  Fairburn  1945. 
Findley  reports  more  than  a  dozen 
instances  of  the  eastern  race  occur¬ 
ring  in  the  southeast  quarter  of  the 
state  but  he  does  not  know  the  race 
of  the  birds  seen  at  Pierre  in  1933 
and  1936.  They  have  been  noted  twice 
at  Highmore,  between  Pierre  and 
Huron,  in  1960  and  1961  (South  Dak¬ 
ota  Bird  Notes,  13:92)  and  two,  one  in 
breeding  display,  at  Huron,  April  30, 
1981  (South  Dakota  Bird  Notes 
14:23,  so  the  Pierre  birds  may  repre¬ 
sent  a  western  thrust  of  eastern  birds. 

In  the  literature  I  have  been  able 
to  examine  I  find  evidence  that 
Mockingbirds  breed  sparsely  but 
fairly  regularly  in  southeastern  South 
Dakota  and  these  would  appear  to  be 
eastern  birds.  There  is  a  considerable 
gap  with  no  records  between  the 
eastern  birds  and  the  western  birds 
recorded  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Black 
Hills.  The  check-list  of  South  Dakota 
Birds  published  in  South  Dakota 
Bird  Notes  (8:17)  describes  the 
Mockingbird  as  accidental  in  the 
northeast  corner  of  the  state,  but  a 
summer  resident  of  the  remainder,  so 
the  gap  may  well  have  a  few  Mock¬ 
ingbirds,  perhaps  breeding,  in  South 
Dakota;  the  Check-list  remarks:  “The 
bird  life  of  many  counties  of  the 
state  is  very  poorly  known.”  The 
A.O.U.  Check-list  recognizes  that  the 
two  races  intergrade  in  the  eastern 
plains  area  in  Nebraska  and  Kansas, 
which  is  immediately  adjacent  to  the 
south. 

Some  Conclusions  Regarding  Races 

A  search  of  Audubon  Field  Notes 

to  the  end  of  1961  turned  up  only  one 
mention  of  Mockingbirds  north  of  the 
A.O.U.  limit,  in  1956.  The  South  Dak¬ 
ota  study  reveals  a  surprising  simi¬ 
larity  with  the  situation  north  of  the 
A.O.U.  .limit;  a  gap  seems  to  exist 
between  the  two  races,  and  the  gap 


continues  northwestward,  being 
widest  between  Grassrange,  Mon¬ 
tana,  and  Parshall,  North  Dakota.  In 
Saskatchewan  our  western  specimens 
were  taken  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Cypress  Hills  in  the  southwest  cor¬ 
ner;  unfortunately  the  condition  of 
moult  of  the  Regina  specimen  was 
too  advanced  for  the  bird  to  be  clas¬ 
sified  by  race.  However,  there  have 
been  a  relatively  large  number  of 
occurrences  in  the  well-treed  area  to 
the  east  and  a  considerable  number 
close  by  on  the  plains.  If  the  line 
Struan  -  Elbow  -  Crestwynd  -  Truax 
-  Parshall  -  Morristown  -  Pierre  - 
Platte  (see  Fig.  1)  is  considered  as 
representing  the  western  limit  of  the 
advance  of  eastern  birds,  and  the  line 
Beadle  -  Dollard  -  Grassrange  -  Fort 
Keogh  -  La  Creek  the  eastern  limit 
of  the  advance  of  western  birds,  the 
gap  I  have  mentioned  becomes  evi¬ 
dent.  This  is  all  treeless  prairie,  ex¬ 
cept  for  brush  in  creek  bottoms,  and 
introduced  shelter  belts  and  orna¬ 
mentals.  It  seems  reasonable  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  more  populous  eastern 
race  is  moving  up  through  the  open 
forest  country,  northward,  along  the 
prairie  edge  and  thrusting  out  into 
the  plains  along  watercourses  where 
brush  meets  its  requirements.  Evi¬ 
dently  something  similar  is  occurring 
on  the  western  side,  the  thrusts  go¬ 
ing  northward  along  the  well-treed 
foothills  and  eastward  along  water¬ 
courses.  The  pattern  which  shows  up 
in  South  Dakota  has  progressed 
northwesterly,  the  gap  being  main¬ 
tained  all  the  way. 

I  have  attempted  to  show  that  the 
distribution  pattern  of  the  two  races 
of  Mockingbirds  as  established  in 
South  Dakota,  i.e.,  the  western  race 
in  the  southwest  corner,  a  gap  from 
which  no  Mockingbirds  are  recorded, 
and  the  eastern  race  in  the  southeast 
corner,  persists  northwesterly  as  far 
as  Huxley,  Alberta,  and  Struan, 
Saskatchewan.  The  gap  is  widest  be¬ 
tween  Grassrange,  Montana,  and 
Parshall,  North  Dakota,  and  our  evi¬ 
dence  suggests  that  the  spread  of 
Mockingbirds  is  from  the  east  west¬ 
ward  of  eastern  birds,  and  from  the 
west  eastward  of  western  birds.  The 
birds  attempting  to  breed  at  Wilcox, 
Saskatchewan,  in  1934,  were,  in  my 
opinion,  most  likely  of  the  eastern 
race.  The  foregoing  is,  of  course, 
guesswork  based  on  geographical  oc¬ 
currences.  We  have  no  specimens 

(Continued  on  page  69) 
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Table  1— SASKATCHEWAN  MOCKINGBIRD  RECORDS,  1927-1963 

1927  May  2:  1  seen  by  Steve  Mann  at  Skull  Creek. 

1928  May  31-June  4:  1  male  collected  by  L.  Potter  at  Skull  Creek. 

1928  ?  spring:  1  singing  5  miles  west  of  Oxbow,  by  Mrs.  Alice  Miller. 

1929  Sept.  22:  1  seen  at  Oxbow  by  W.  Languish. 

1929  Nov.  1:  1  collected  by  Steve  Mann  at  Skull  Creek. 

1934  June  1-July  23:  pair  came  to  Wilcox  and  attempted  to  breed;  female 
disappeared  after  nest  constructed:  male  last  seen  July  23. 

1934  Nov.  4:  1  seen  at  Regina  by  Jack  Taylor. 

1935  June  9:  1  collected  at  Dollard  by  C.  F.  Holmes. 

1935  ?  :  4  nests  reported  at  Truax  by  T.  C.  Lusted,  and  1  pair  between  Truax 

and  Rouleau. 

1935  Oct.  17:  1  seen  at  Regina  by  Jack  Taylor. 

1942  May  6:  1  seen  in  Regina  by  Dick  Bird. 

1946  July  6-July  16:  1  seen  at  Dollard  by  C.  F.  Holmes. 

1953  June  5:  1  seen  at  Beadle  by  B.  Gollop  and  D.  Hurst. 

1956  May  18:  1  seen  at  Struan  by  Mrs.  F.  A.  Wilson. 

1956  June  12-June  17:  1  seen  at  Regina  by  Elizabeth  Cruickshank. 

1957  May  31:  1  seen  by  R.  V.  Folker  at  Saskatoon. 

1957  June  2:  1  seen  at  Dilke  by  Boswell  Belcher  and  Margaret  Belcher. 

1957  Sept.  11:  1  found  dead  at  Oxbow  by  Mrs.  Keith  Paton. 

1957  Sept.  25:  1  heard  singing  in  Regina  by  Fred  Bard,  Director  of  Saskat¬ 
chewan  Museum  of  Natural  History. 

1957  Oct.  ?:  1  seen  at  Fort  Qu’Appelle  by  Dr.  J.  G.  Fyfe. 

1958  May  14:  1  seen  in  Regina  by  Elmer  Fox  and  Frank  Brazier. 

1958  May  25:  1  seen  in  Saskatoon  by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Gerrard. 

1958  July  16:  1  seen  6  mi.  west  of  Moose  Jaw  by  Dr.  G.  F.  Ledingham. 

1958  July  ?:  1  seen  in  Saskatoon. 

1958  Oct.-Dec.  9:  1  seen  in  Saskatoon,  finally  killed  by  cat. 

1959  May  4:  1  seen  at  Melville  by  Gary  Anweiler. 

1959  May  9-May  23:  3  seen  in  Regina  by  several  observers. 

1959  June  16:  1  seen  in  Regina  by  Elizabeth  Barker. 

1959  June  15-July  25:  1,  possibly  2,  seen  in  Oxbow  off  and  on  by  Mrs.  K. 
Paton. 

1959  Aug.  30:  1  seen  at  Fort  Qu’Appelle  by  Errol  Cochrane. 

1960  early  June:  1  remained  9  weeks  at  Mendham,  Sask. 

1960  Oct.:  1  remained  for  some  time  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  G.  Headley  in 
Saskatoon. 

1960  Nov.  7:  1  seen  at  Grenfell  by  Mrs.  John  Hubbard. 

1961  Sept.  26:  1  seen  in  Regina  by  Margaret  Belcher. 

1961  Oct.  9:  1  collected  in  Regina  by  Dr.  R.  W.  Nero  at  same  place  as  Sept. 
26  bird. 

1961  Nov.  21-Nov.  29:  1  seen  at  Lumsden  by  Tommy  Mack. 

1962  May  12:  1  seen  at  Regina  by  Elmer  Fox. 

1962  May  18:  1  seen  at  Fort  Qu’Appelle  by  Manley  Callin. 

1962  May  25-June  6:  1  seen  at  Pennant  by  Earl  J.  Williams. 

1962  June  ?:  1  seen  at  Lumsden  (photograph  identified  by  Doug  Gilroy).. 
1962  Oct..  5-Dec.  29:  1  remained  in  vicinity  of  home  of  Auguste  Viala  in 
Prince  Albert  until  last  seen  Dec.  29;  found  dead  Jan.  2,N  1963. 
(Continent’s  farthest  north  record.) 

1962  Dec.  3:  1  seen  in  Regina  by  Tom  Shoyama. 

1963  May  12:  1  seen  at  Regina  by  Ruth  Tempel  and  others. 

1963  May  18:  1  seen  at  Saskatoon  by  J.  D.  Hogg  and  J.  Shadick. 

1963  June  15:  1  seen  at  Crestwynd  by  Fred  Bard  and  Fred  Lahrman. 

1963  June  26-July  5:  1  seen  at  Elbow  by  G.  Keith  Greene. 

1963  July  13-July  15:  1  seen  and  heard  at  Lanigan  by  Bob  Brenner,  Don 
Eichorst,  et  al. 

1963  Aug.  10:  1  seen  at  St.  Louis  by  Auguste  Viala. 
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Kodachrome  conversion 

Mockingbird  in  Florida. 

(Continued  from  page  65) 

which  have  been  classified  as  to  race 
taken  in  the  critical  areas,  i.e.,  east 
of  the  Struan-Morristown  line.  Indi¬ 
vidual  birds  from  the  east  may  have 
occurred  in  the  far  west,  and  vice 
versa.  It  is  also  possible  that  there 
has  been  a  movement  of  western 
birds  northeastward,  but  if  this  is 
the  case  surely  there  would  have 
been  records  from  inside  the  gap. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  specimens  will 
be  needed  to  provide  a  more  definite 
picture. 

“Colonization”  of  Northern  Areas 

The  family  Mimidae  includes  30 
species,  the  great  majority  of  which 
reside  in  the  tropics.  The  Mocking¬ 
bird  ( Mimus  polyglottos)  is  the 
northernmost  of  the  nine  species  of 
mockingbirds  found  in  the  family. 
The  greatest  concentrations  of  popu¬ 
lations  of  Mimus  polyglottos  are  in 
the  Gulf  States  and  thus  it  may  be 
considered  a  sub-tropical  species.  The 
evident  spread  northward  could  indi¬ 
cate  population  pressure  in  the  most 
favourable  habitat.  Since  1948  there 
pave  been  more  than  three  times  as 
ptany  reports  of  Mockingbirds  north 
bf  the  limits  as  previously.  This  in¬ 
crease  in  reports  probably  means  an 
increase  in  birds.  This  is  supported 
py  a  rough  index,  the  Christmas  Bird 


Saskatchewan  Museum  photo 

Mockingbird  in  Florida. 


Counts  as  reported  in  Audubon  Field 
Notes.  Admittedly  the  variables  over 
the  period  (differences  in  numbers 
of  reporters  and  reporting  points, 
etc.)  render  the  Christmas  counts  in¬ 
conclusive,  but  a  population  increase 
of  some  significance  is  indicated. 
Wing  (1856:260)  referring  to  the 
same  censuses  (with  some  reserva¬ 
tions)  includes  the  Mockingbird 
among  the  most  abundant  birds  of 
eastern  North  America. 

In  spite  of  the  number  of  reports 
I  have  gathered,  I  do  not  think  we 
can  say  that  the  Mockingbird  has 
successfully  invaded  the  Northern 
Great  Plains  north  of  the  A.O.U. 
limit.  I  believe  we  would  have  to 
have  a  reasonable  succession  of 
breeding  reports  from  the  same  gen¬ 
eral  area  to  consider  the  bird  as 
established  or  successful.  It  is  a 
tough  and  aggressive  creature,  two 
traits  which  spell  success  among  bird 
species.  It  has  prospered  and  is 
abundant  at  the  centre  of  its  range. 
Seeking  a  wider  range  by  reason  of 
its  abundance,  it  appears  to  be  push¬ 
ing  northward.  This  push  northward, 
in  time,  might  be  successful.  I  believe 
that  winter  interrupts  attempts  of 
individual  birds  to  establish  territory; 
many  of  the  reports  are  of  single 
birds,  singing,  and  then  nothing.  Nor 
do  we  have  a  single  record,  authenti- 
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cated  beyond  doubt,  of  a  Mocking¬ 
bird  remaining  throughout  a  winter 
and  surviving  into  spring  in  the  areas 
where  the  winters  can  get  really  sav¬ 
age  as  in  Saskatchewan  (although  the 
one  at  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  1952-1953 
may  qualify).  But  as  a  species  it  is 
persistent,  as  witness  the  many  fall 
and  winter  records  (see  Table  2). 
These  fall  and  winter  occurrences,  of 
such  long-term  and  wide-range  per¬ 
sistence,  are  really  extraordinary. 
Suddenly  in  the  fall  a  Mockingbird  is 
seen  when  other  birds  are  migrating 
south.  Because  of  the  vast  area  in¬ 
volved,  and  the  abundance  of  brushy 
cover,  this  could  indicate  that  a  bird, 
a  summer  resident  elsewhere,  has 
been  noted  withdrawing  to  the  south. 
It  has  been  established  that  birds  of 
the  year  do,  in  the  fall,  spread  out  far 
from  the  natal  nest,  which  might  ac¬ 
count  for  some  of  these  records, 
although  if  this  were  the  case  one 
would  expect  far  more  breeding  re¬ 
cords.  This  spread  of  immatures  in 
the  fall  probably  is  a  means  of  pre¬ 
venting  inbreeding  and  also  a  factor 
in  enlarging  the  range.  There  are  a 
significant  number  of  reports  of  a 
single  bird  seen  in  one  place  for  a 
good  period.  This  may  indicate  that 
the  bird’s  response  to  territorial  drive 
is  so  strong  that  it  seeks  a  wintering 
home,  well  supplied  with  hanging 
fruit,  to  be  on  the  spot  in  the  spring. 
That  this  conjectured  tactic  is  un¬ 
successful  may  well  be  traced  to  (a) 
failure  of  the  food  supply  or  death; 
(b)  failure  of  a  mate  to  appear  in 
the  spring.  We  may  be  witnessing  an 
initial  period  which  will  in  time  pro¬ 
duce  a  successful  extension  of  breed¬ 
ing  range,  as  population  pressure 
sends  more  birds  out  so  that  more 


mates  appear.  This  tactic  would  be 
relatively  more  successful  in  the  east 
where  hanging  fruit  is  more  abund¬ 
ant  than  in  the  west — in  both  areas 
the  bird  would  have  to  compete  with 
established  species  such  as  the 
Bohemian  Waxwing. 

It  is  quite  likely  that  tbe  severity 
of  the  northern  winters  will  hamper 
range  extension,  at  least  until  the 
species  learns  to  withdraw  to  the 
south.  Being  of  southern  origin  the 
birds  may  not  be  equipped  to  over¬ 
winter;  this  is  suggested  by  the  fact 
that  several  have  been  found  dead — 
Auguste  Villa  found  the  Mockingbird 
which  stopped  at  his  home  in  Prince 
Albert  beginning  October  5,  1962, 
dead  under  its  roost,  apparently 
frozen  to  death.  It  was  seen  to  feed 
well  and  there  was  no  shortage  of 
hanging  fruit. 

The  theory  that  the  Mockingbird 
seeks  a  territory  in  the  fall  and  waits 
out  the  winter  for  a  mate  in  the 
spring  cannot  be  anything  more  than 
an  hypothesis  with  the  scanty  infor¬ 
mation  we  have;  there  is  only  one 
record  which  provides  a  clue:  the 
1958-1959  Calgary  winter  record  and 
the  1959  Beynon  (Alberta)  spring  re¬ 
cord.  The  records  from  Parshall, 
North  Dakota  (1958  autumn,  1961 
breeding)  would  have  been  of  this 
kind  if  a  1960  breeding  in  the  vicin¬ 
ity  went  unnoticed. 

The  gap  I  have  described  may  ex¬ 
ist  only  because  of  incomplete  re¬ 
cords.  Observers  living  in  or  near 
this  area  are  urged  to  make  further 
inquiries  as  to  the  past,  and  to  watch 
for  future  occurrences  so  that  its 
existence  or  otherwise  may  be  estab¬ 
lished. 


TABLE  2— MOCKINGBIRD  OCCURRENCES  IN  CHRONOLOGICAL 
ORDER  FOR  THE  NORTHERN  GREAT  PLAINS  AND 
ADJACENT  REGIONS,  SHOWING  SOURCE  OF  RECORDS 

1 860  1  (western  race)  taken  in  BLACK  Hll_LS  of  South  Dakota  by  Dr.  F.  Hayden. 

S.D.  Bird  Notes,  1  (3):43. 

1883  1  seen  at  PARKER'S  PRAIRIE,  Minn.,  June  1.  Roberts  (1936). 

1896  1  seen  at  MINNEAPOLIS,  Minn.,  June  11.  Roberts  (1936). 

1898  A  specimen  from  WAC0NIA,  Minn.,  Moy  19.  Roberts  (1936). 

1916  A  specimen  from  GRAND  FORKS,  N.D.,  Nov.  23. 

Wood  (1923).  Considered  accidental. 

1917  1  seen  at  FRONTENAC,  Minn.,  May  15.  Roberts  (1936). 

1923  A  pair  at  TUTCHINSON,  Minn.,  Moy  24-June  24. 

Roberts  (1936).  Possibly  nesting. 

1923  R.  D.  Symons  in  1961,  stated  from  memory  that  he  saw  1  singing  on  his  ranch  at 
or  RENOWN,  Sask.;  he  had  heard  of  others  that  year,  he  thought,  at  LEBRET,  Sask..  and 

1924  CRAVEN,  Sask.  Verbal  reports  -  3  hypothetical. 
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1927  1  seen  by  Steve  Mann  on  his  ranch  ot  SKULL  CREEK,  Sask.,  May  2. 

Potter  (1943a);  Potter  (1943b);  Godfrey  (1950). 

1927  1  seen  at  ALMA,  Wisconsin,  Nov.  27-Dec.  11.  Roberts  (1936). 

1928  1  seen  singing  5  mi.  west  of  OXBOW,  Sask.,  in  spring  by  Mrs.  Alice  Miller. 

Fide  Mrs.  K.  Paton  (pers.  corrs.). 
1928  A  pair  nested  at  DIDSBURY,  Alberto.  Salt  and  Wilk  (1958).  Raised  brood  of  3. 

1928  1  seen  at  EASTEND,  Sask.,  May  31  and  taken  June  4,  by  Lawrence  B.  Potter. 

Godfrey  (1950:59). 

1928  1  seen  at  MINNEAPOLIS,  Minn..  Nov.  5.  Roberts  (1936). 

1928  1  found  dead  in  WINNIPEG,  Man.,  Dec.  21  Pers.  corr.  The  Manitoba  Museum. 

1929  1  seen  at  OXBOW,  Sask.,  by  Wm.  Languish,  on  Sept.  22.  Sask  Mus.  of  Nat.  Hist,  record. 

1929  1  taken  by  Steve  Mann  at  SKULL  CREEK,  Nov.  1.  Godfrey  (1950);  Potter  (1943). 

1930  1  found  dead  in  WINNIPEG,  Man.,  in  Dec.  Pers.  corr.  The  Manitoba  Museum. 

1931  1  found  dead  in  WINNIPEG,  Man.,  in  Dec.  Pers.  corr.  The  Manitoba  Museum. 

1932  1  at  ELY,  Minn.,  Dec.  26  to  Feb.  11,  1933.  The  Flicker,  March,  1937  (cited  by  R.  Huber). 
1934  A  pair  nested  at  WILCOX,  Sask.,  June  1. 

Boyd  "About  Birds."  Female  disappeared,  male  disappeared  July  23.  Breeding  failure. 
1934  (same  report  mentions  1  heard  at  SASKATOON,  Sask.) 

Boyd  "About  Birds."  No  record  exists. 

1934  1  seen  in  REGINA,  Sask.,  by  Jack  Taylor,  Nov.  4.  Belcher  (1961). 

1935  1  singing  at  FORT  KEOGH,  Mont.,  on  low  sagebrush  plain  just  west  of  Tongue  River, 

May  14.  The  Condor,  38:175  (cited  by  Alan  H.  Brush).  Seen  by  L.  Ellison  of  Miles 

City. 

1935  1  taken  at  DOLLARD,  Sask.,  by  C.  F.  Holmes,  June  9. 

Godfrey  (1950).  Author  notes  that  specimen  has  disappeared. 
1935  4  nests  reported  at  TRUAX,  Sask.,  and  another  pair  between  TRUAX  AND  ROULEAU  by 

T.  C.  Lusted.  Sask.  Mus.  of  Nat.  Hist,  record. 

1935  1  seen  at  REGINA,  Sask.,  by  Jock  Taylor,  Oct.  17.  Belcher  (1961). 

1938  1  recorded  during  winter  1938-1939  at  MINNEAPOLIS,  Minn. 

The  Flicker,  March,  1947  (cited  by  R.  Huber). 

1939  1  seen  at  BEYNON,  Alta.,  June  10.  Salt  and  Wilk  (1958). 

1939  1  taken  at  DELTA,  Man.,  Sept.  17,  immature.  Pers.  corr.  The  Manitoba  Museum. 

1942  1  seen  in  REGINA,  Sask.,  by  Dick  Bird,  May  6.  Belcher  (1961). 

194/2  1  seen  at  MOORHEAD,  Minn.,  in  May.  The  Flicker,  June  1952  (cited  by  R.  Huber). 

1943  1  seen  at  ROCK  LAKE,  N.D.,  May  31. 

Audubon  Magazine  No.  4,  Sec.  2,  p.  11  (cited  by  J.  F.  Cassell),  1948^ 
1943  1  bonded  by  Mrs.  Gray  at  WILTON,  N.D.,  June  3.  Stevens  (19481. 

1943  1  seen  by  H.  B.  Mills  west  of  BILLINGS  Mont.,  Sept.  5.  Pers.  corr.  Prof.  C.  V.  Davis. 

1946  1  male,  singing  at  DOLLARD,  Sask.,  by  C.  F.  Holmes,  July  6-16. 

Blue  Jay,  4  (4):42. 

1946  1  seen  at  MOORHEAD,  Minn.,  in  July.  The  Flicker,  June,  1952  (cited  by  R.  Huber). 

1946  1  seed  at  DELTA,  Man.,  Oct.  23,  Pers  corr.  The  Manitoba  Museum. 

1947  1  seen  at  YANKTON,  S.D.,  Oct.  23.  Audubon  Field  Notes,  considered  unusual. 

1948  2  seen  at  MINOT,  N.D.,  June  1  and  2,  by  Stanley  Saugstad.  Pers  corr.  J.  Frank  Cassell. 

1949  1  seen  at  FARIBAULT,  Minn.,  Dec.  22.  The  Flicker.  March,  1950  (cited  by  R.  Huber). 

1950  1  seen  at  MORRISTOWN,  S.D.,  in  May.  S.D.  Bird  Notes. 

1950  1  seen  at  DEER  RIVER,  Minn.,  July  5.  The  Flicker,  June,  1952  (cited  by  R.  Huber). 

1951  1  singing,  at  DICKINS  (2  mi.  west  of  WINNIPEG,  Man.),  June  9  and  some  days  there¬ 
after.  Pers.  corr.  The  Manitoba  Museum — no  nest,  no  other  bird  found. 

1951  1  seem  in  POLK  COUNTY,  Minn,,  July  1.  The  Flicker,  June,  1952  (cited  by  R.  Huber). 

1951  1  seen  at  MADISON1,  Minn.,  Nlov.  18.  The  Flicker,  June,  1952  (cited  by  R.  Huber). 

1952  1  seen  south  of  MANDAN,  N.D.,  May  25;  1  seen  at  BISMARCK,  June  8,  both  by  R. 

N.  Randall.  Pers.  corr.  R.  N.  Randall. 

1 1 952  1  seen  near  KENMARE,  N.  Dak.,  June  17-20,  and  either  it  or  another  seen  at  DES  LACS 

REFUGE  headquarters,  June  23.  Pers.  corr.  Mrs.  R.  T.  Gaimmell. 

11952  1  seen  in  AITKIN  COUNTY,  Minn..  Oct.  4.  The  Flicker.  March,  1953  (cited  by  R.  Huber). 
1 1950  Several  recorded  from  BELLE  FOURCE,  South  Dakota 

-'52  (BLACK  HILLS  area.)  S.D.  Bird  Notes. 

1 1952,  1  seen  at  ST.  PAUL,  Minn.,  Dec.  1,  1952,  to  May  2,  1953. 

The  Flicker,  March,  1953  (cited  by  R.  Huber). 
M953  1  seen  at  FARGO,  N.D.,  May  13.  „  Per  corr.  J.  Frank  Casseb 

ll  953  1  seen  at  BEADLE,  Sask.,  by  G.  Gollop  and  D.  Hurst  June  5.  Pers.  corr.  B.  Gollop. 

|l 953  4  seen  at  BILLINGS,  Mont.,  June  10,  by  Mrs.  Della  Burchett. 

'  Per.  corr.  Mrs.  Della  Burchett, 

ll  953  1  seen  at  SAVAGE,  Minn.,  May  31.  The  Flicker,  Sept.,  1953  (cited  by  R.  Huber). 

11953  1  seen  at  EMMONS,  Minn..  June  21,  by  W.  R.  Pieper.  The  Flicker  (cited  by  R.  Huber). 

|l 953  1  seen  at  MINNEAPOLIS.  Minn.,  in  July.  The  Flicker,  Sept.,  1953  (cited  by  R.  Huber). 

1953  1  seen  at  COLLEGEtVI LLE,  Minn.,  Dec.  1,  1953,  to  Jan.  17/63  specimen. 

The  Flicker,  March,  1954  (cited!  by  R.  Huber). 

1954  2  singers  seen  in  May  on  ranch  near  BILLINGS,  Mont.,  again  by  Mrs.  Della  Burchett. 

Pers  corr.  Mrs.  D.  Burchett  and  Prof.  C.  V.  Davis. 

955  1  singer  at  POLLQCKVILLE,  Alta,,  May  28,  by  Mrs.  Mary  H.  Keyte. 

Pers.  corr.  Mrs.  Mary  H.  Keyte. 

955  2  singers  seen  in  May  on  ranch  near  BILLINGS,  Mont.,  agaiin  by  Mrs.  Della  Burchett. 

Pers.  corr.  Mrs.  D.  Burchett  and  Prof.  C.  V.  Davis. 
955  1  seen  ot  TWO  HARBORS,  Minn.,  June  24.  The  Flicker,  Sept.,  1955  (cited  by  R.  Huber). 

955  3  9een  at  PLATTE,  S.D.,  July  10.  remaining  all  summer. 

S.D.  Bird  Notes,  7:48  (by  C.  A.  Nash). 
955  2  spent  summer  at  CHEYENNE,  Wyo.  Audubon  Field  Notels,  Aug.,  1956. 
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1  seem  at  DES  LACS  REFUGE,  Nl.D.,  Oct.  4-7.  Pers.  corr  Mrs.  R.  T.  Gammed. 

1  seen  in  HENNEPIN1  COUNTY,  Mina.,  Dec.  17,  1  in  RAMSAY  CO.,  Dec.  20. 

The  Flicker.  March,  1956  (cited  by  R.  Huber). 
Wide  distribution  of  Mockingbirds  north  of  their  normal  range  noted:  CHEYENNE,  Wyo., 
Dev.  12,  PLATTEVILLE,  Colo.,  Nov.  26,  LOVELAND,  Colo..  Dec.  24,  near  DENVER,. 
Colo.,  Dec.  26,  at  COLORADO  SPRINGS',  Colo.,  Dec.  26,  1  seen  throughout  December 
ait  HASTINGS,  Nebr.  Audubon  Field  Notes,  Aug.,  1956. 

1  seem  at  SAND  LAKE  REFUGE,  COLUMBIA,  So.  Dak.  Apr.  28. 

Audubon  Field  Notes,  Vol.  10,  No.  4. 

1  seen  at  PALISADE  PARK,  S.D.,  May  8.  S.D.  Bird  Notes,  Vol.  9:12. 

1  seen  5  mi.  s.e.  of  KENMARE,  N.D.,  May  18.  Pers.  corr.  Mrs.  R.  T.  Gammed. 

1  singer  at  STRUANi,  Sask.,  May  20th,  by  Mrs.  F.  A.  Wilson.  Blue  Jay.  14  (3):  bock  cover. 

1  at  SCHROEDER,  Minn,  May  22.  The  Flicker,  Sept.,  1956  (cited  by  R.  Huber). 

Others  (no  ?)  ot  DRIGGS.  Idaho,  May  26,  RAWLINS.  Wyo.,  May  30. 

Audubon  Field  Notes ,  Aug . ,  1956. 

1  at  farm  of  Mrs.  Keyte  near  POLLOGKVILLE,  Alta  ,  May  30,  remained  for  1  week, 
singing.  Pers.  corr.  Mrs.  Mary  H.  Keyte. 

1  at  FERTILE,  Minn.,  June  10.  The  Flicker,  Sept.,  1956  (cited  by  R.  Huber). 

1,  singing,  at  REGINA,  iSask..  seen  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Cruickshank,  June  12,  13,  15,  17. 

Blue  Jay,  14  (3):  bock  cover. 

4  seen  July  10  at  MINNEAPOLIS,  Minn.,  by  R.  Huber. 

Pers.  corr.  R.  Huber. 

1  seen  at  CALGARY,  Alta..  Nov.  10,  and  at  OKOTOKS,  Alta.,  2  weeks  later. 

Salt  and  Wilk  (1958). 

1  seen  at  MILLBANK,  S.D.,  Nov.  15. 

1  at  SAUK  RAPIDS,  Minn.,  Nov.  20-Dec.  26.  The  Flicker,  June,  1959  (cited  by  R.  Huber). 

1  fed  on  Russian  Olive  berries  along  the  Missouri  River  near  BISMARCK,  N.D.,  Dec.  30. 

Pers.  corr.  R.  N.  Randall. 

1  seen  at  FRONTENAC,  Minn..  May  11.  The  Flicker,  Sept..  1957.  (cited  by  R.  Huber). 

2  seen  by  Mrs.  Robin  Boyd,  May  1 7,  at  TWO  DOT.  Mont.  Pers.  corr.  Mrs.  Robin  Boyd. 
Others  (no.?)  seen  at  LACREEK  REFUGE,  S.D.,  May  19. 

1  seen  twice  near  SIOUX  FALLS.  S.D.,  May  26. 

1  seen  at  SASKATOON,  Sask.,  May  31,  by  R.  V.  Folker.  Pers.  corr.  R.  V.  Folker. 

1  seen  at  DILKE,  Sask.,  June  2,  by  Boswell  Belcher  and  Margaret  Belcher.  (Belcher,  1957). 

1  seen  at  the  farm  of  Mrs.  Keyte  near  POLLQCKVILLE,  Alta..  June  3,  remained  3  days, 
singing.  Pers.  corr.  Mrs.  Mary  H.  Keyte, 

1  found  dead  Sept.  11,  at  OXBOW,  Sask.,  by  Mrs.  Keith  Paton  (died  violently  -  ?  howk). 

Pers.  corr.  Mrs.  K.  Paton. 

1  at  FORT  QU'APlPELLE  at  feeder  in  October,  by  Dr.  J.  G.  Fyfe. 

Fide  Manley  Collin  (pers.  corr.). 

1  heard  in  REGINA,  Sask.,  by  Fred  Bard.  Director  S.M.N.H.  (Belcher,  196l). 

1  in  ST.  PAUL,  Minn.,  in  Jan.  and  March  6-Apr.  19. 

The  Flicker,  March,  1958  (cited  by  R.  Huber). 

1  seen  in  REGINA,  Sask..  May  14,  by  Elmer  Fox  and  F.  Brazier.  (Belcher,  1961). 

1  at  farm  of  Mrs.  Keyte  near  POLLOCKVILLE,  Alta.,  May  31,  remained  2  days,  singing. 

Pers.  corr.  Mrs.  Mary  H.  Keyte. 

1  seen  in,  SASKATOON,  Sask..  May  25,  by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Gerrard.  Roy  (1958). 

1  seen  in  SASKATOON,  Sask.,  by  Li  1 1  iari  Headley.  The  Blue  Jay,  17:17. 

1  seen  on  a  farm  6  mi.  west  of  MOOSE  JAW,  Sask  ,  July  16,  by  Dr.  C.  F.  Ledinghom. 

Belcher  (1958:103). 

1  taken  freshly  killed  from  the  grille  of  a  car  in  GLACIER  NATIONAL  PARK,  Mont., 
summer,  now  in  collection  of  Montana  State  Univ.  at  Missoula,  Mont. 

Pers.  corr.  Prof.  C.  V.  Davis. 

1  seen  in  SASKATOON,  Sask.,  by  Lillidn  Headley  (same  place  os  July  sighting)  in  Nov., 
remaining  until  killed  by  cat,  Dec.  9.  Audubon  Field  Notes,  17:17. 

1  seen  daily  in  PARJSHALL,  N.D.,  by  Mrs.  R.  Nordbye.  Nov.  4-11. 

Pers.  corr.  Mrs.  R.  T.  Gammell. 

1  seen  Dec.  19,  ot  FOREST  LAKE.  Minn.  The  Flicker,  Sept.,  1959  (cited  by  R.  Huber). 

1  at  CALGARY,  Alta.,  seen  for  5  weeks  Dec. -Jan.  26.  1960.  (Alberta's  first  winter 
Record.)  Pers.  corr.  Prof.  R.  Salt.  A.F.N.,13  (3). 

1  in  MINNEAPOLIS,  Minn.,  last  week  of  April. 

The  Flicker,  Sept.,  1959  (cited  by  R.  Huber). 

1  banded  in  WASHINGTON!  COUNTY.  Minn..  mid-April. 

The  Flicker,  Sept.,  1959  (cited  by  R.  Huber. 

1  at  DONNELLY,  Minn.,  May  1,  and  1  at  DULUTH,  MKinn.,  early  May. 

The  Flicker,  Dec.,  1959  (aited  by  R.  Huber). 

1  seen  at  MELVILLE,  Sask..  May  4,  by  Gary  Anweiler.  Pers.  corr.  Gary  Anweiler. 

3  seen  in  REGINA.  Sask.,  May  9-May  23.  Lohrman  (1959:97). 

1  seen  at  MILLE  LACS  LAKE,  Minn.,  May  16-17. 

The  Flicker,  Sept.,  1959  (cited  by  R.  Huber). 

1  seen  at  BEYNON1,  Alta.,  by  Myrtle  Biggs.  Pers.  corr.  Prof.  R.  Salt. 

1  at  farm  of  Mrs.  Keyte  near  POLLOCKVILLE,  Alta..  June  11,  remained  the  day,  singing. 

Pers.  corr.  Mrs.  Mary  H.  Keyte. 

1  seen  at  GREYLING  CREEK  (near  Yellowstone  National  Par)  Gallatin  County,  Mont., 

June  7,  by  P.  D.  Skaar.  Pers.  corr.  Prof.  C.  V.  Davis. 

1  seen  GOOSEBERRY  PARK,  Minn.,  May  30.  The  Flicker,  Sept.,  1959  (cited  by  R.  Huber). 

1  seen  in  REGINA,  Sask.,  June  16,  by  Elizabeth  Barker.  Belcher  (1961). 

Mrs.  Paton  saw  1  (possibly  2)  at  OXBOW,  Sask.,  June  15,  and  July  13  (being  harried  by 
Barn  Swallows),  July  14,  July  25.  Pers.  corr.  Mrs.  K.  Paton. 
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1  in  CA1SS  COUNiTY,  Minn.,  during  summer;  1  carrying  food  at  BiWABIK,  Minn.,  in 
summer.  The  Flicker,  Sept.,  1959  (cited  by  R.  Huber). 

1  June  15  in  SAND  DUNES  STATE  FOREST,  Minn. 

.  ..  ,  i  ,  „  ,  The  Flicker,  Sept.,  1959  (cited  by  R.  Huber). 

4  nesting  at  P  AY  SON,  Utah,  3  otheirs  reported  in  N.  Utah. 

Audubon  Field  Notes,  Vol.  XIII  No.  4  ("  .  .  .  ordinarily  this  is  an  uncommon  bird  in 

Ut’oh  /y) 

4  were  seen  at  DBS  LACS  REFUGE,  N.D.,  Aug.  23  (no  details,  possible  family). 

i  4.  ,  .  .  ^  i.  .  .-r-. .  ,4-  *  Pers.  corr.  Mrs.  R.  T.  Gammell. 

Immature  banded  at  DULUTH,  Minn.,  Aug.  28. 

The  Flicker,  Dec.  1959  (cited  by  R.  Huber). 
1  seen  by  Errol  Cochrane,  FORT  QU'APPELLE,  Sask.,  Aug.  30. 

i  *  cArv-cT  .  k  is ii-  *  _  Fide  Ma.nl ey  Collin  (pers.  corr.). 

1  seen  at  FORlE&T  LAKE,  Minn.,  Apr.  23. 

The  Flicker,  June,  1960  (cited  by  R.  Huber). 
1  seen  at  BILLINGS,  Mont.,  by  Mrs.  G.  Hendricks,  May  16. 

Pers.  corr.  Mrs.  G.  Hendricks. 

Individuals  seen  at  three  localities  near  KENlMARE,  N.D.,  between  May  25-28  1  banded 
by  Mrs.  R.  T.  Gammell.  Pers.  corr.  Mrs.  R.  T.  Gammell. 


A  singer  stayed  at  ROCKYFORD,  Alta.,  May  29-June  1 ,  seen  by  Mrs.  F.  E.  Kenworthy. 

Pers.  corr.  Prof.  R.  Salt. 

On  June  2,  a  singer  came  to  the  farm  of  Mrs.  M.  H.  Keyte,  near  POLLOCKVILLE,  Alta., 
remaining  1  day.  Pers.  corr.  Mrs.  Mary  H.  Keyte. 

1  remained  several  weeks  (early  June  to  early  August)  at  MiENDHAM,  Sask.,  singing 
continually.  SMiNH  records  and  pers.  corr.  by  Bishop  A.  Decosse; 

1  remained  2  weeks  from  July  19,  at  RALSTON,  Alta.,  singing. 

.  .  i  ,  .  .  Pars.  corr.  Mrs.  Olafur  Johnson. 

1  remained  several  weeks  at  home  of  Mrs.  G.  Headley,  SASKATOON,  Sdsk.,  in  October. 

i  ■  .  .  .  .  ,  ,  ,  , ,  Fide  J.  Frank  Roy  (pers.  corr.) 

1  seen  at  GRENFELL,  Sask.,  Nov.  7,  by  Mrs.  J.  Hubbard.  Blue  Jay  1:21. 

1  on  Christmas  Bird  Count  of  DAVENPORT,  Iowa,  unusual. 

,  .  ,  Audubon  Field  Notes,  15:224. 

1  on  Christmas  Bird  Count  of  LAMONI,  Iowa,  unusual. 

Audubon  Field  Notes,  15:226. 

1  seen  at  CENTERVILLE,  Minn.,  Apr.  27,  by  R.  Grant.  Pers.  corr.  R.  Huber. 

1  seen  at  HURON,  S.D.,  Apr.  30,  was  unusually  early  as  most  records  have  been  later 
in  the  season.  S.D.  Bird  Notes,  14:23. 

A  singer  noted  by  Mrs.  John  Watson,  RYEGATE,  Mont.,  in  spring. 

Pers.  corr.  fide  Mrs.  Carol  L.  Boyd. 
3  seen  (and  singing  heard)  May  25,  4  mi.  south,  of  WHITE  SULPHUR  SPRINGS,  Mont., 


by  Lloyd  Casagrada  and  Eldon  Smith. 


Pers.  corr.  Prof.  C.  V.  Davis. 


1  seen  near  GRASSRANGE,  Mont.,  June  22,  by  Dr.  S.  E.  Eng. 

Pers.  corr.  Prof.  C.  V.  Davis. 

A  nest  with  young  found  on  a  farm  near  PARSHALL,  N.D.,  by  Mrs.  R.  Nordbye. 

Pers.  corr.  Mrs.  R.  T.  Gammell. 


1  seen  at  REGINA,  Sask.,  Sept.  26,  by  Margaret  Belcher,  and  1  seen  there  again,  and 
taken,  by  Dr.  R.  Nero,  O^tV  9,  the  latte?  being  an  immature  male  in  extreme  stages  of 
moult.  Margaret  Belcher  (personal  files). 

1  seen  Nov.  21  and  Nov.  29  by  Tommy  Mack  at  LUMISDEN,  Sask.,  feeding!  on  honey¬ 
suckle  berries.  Fide  Mrs.  E.  Cruickshank  (verbal  report). 

1  seen  in  REGINA,  Sask.,  by  Elmer  Fox,  May  12.  Blue  Jay  20:115. 

1  seen,  by  Carol  Boyd  at  TWO  DOT,  Mont.,  May  13.  Pers.  corr.  Mrs.  Carol  Boyd. 

1  seen  at  FORT  QU'APPELLE  Sask.,  by  Manley  Cgllin,  May  18.  Callin  (1962). 

1  seen  May  25  and  off  and  on  for  two  weeks  by  Earl  J.  Williams  at  PENNANT,  Sask. 

Pers.  corr.  E.  J.  Williams. 

1  identified  by  Doug  Gilroy  from  colour  transparency  of  bird  taken  at  bird  bath  in  June 
at  Lumsden,  Sask.  D.  Gilroy  (verbal  report). 

1  seen  Oct.  5  to  Dec.  29  at  PRINCE  ALBERT,  Sask.,  by  Auguste  Viala.  Viola  (1963:14). 

1  seen  at  Legis.  Grounds,  REGINA,  Sask.,  Dec.  3,  by  Tom  Shoyaima. 

T.  Shoyama  (verbal  report). 

1  at  OAK  LAKE,  Man.,  Dec.  26,  by  David  Hatch.  Hatch  (1963:25). 

PRINCE  ALBERT,  Sask.,  bird  found  dead  Jan  2  (?  killed  by  cold). 

Pers.  corr.  Auguste  Viala. 

1  seen  at  REGINA,  Sask.,  May  12,  by  Ruth  Tempel  and  others. 

Ruth  Tempel  (verbal  report). 

1  seen  at  SASKATOON,  Sask.,  May  18,  by  J.  D.  Hogg  and  J.  Shadick.  Blue  Jay  (21:100). 

1  seen  at  CRESTWYND,  Sask.,  June  15,  by  Fred  Bard  and  F.  Lahrman.  SMNH  record. 

1  seen  at  ELBOW,  Sask.,  June  26,  by  G.  K.  Greene;  remained  a  few  days  singing. 

Greene  (1964:6). 

1  seen  at  LAC  DU  BONNET,  Man.,  by  Bill  Adams  and  J.  J.  McDonald,  June  27. 

"Chickadee  Notes"  No.  444,  Winnipeg  free  Press. 

1  singing  at  LAN  I  GAN,  Sask.,  July  13,  14,  15;  reported  to  Dr.  Stuart  Houston  by  Bob 

Brenner,  Don  Eichorst  and  others.  Pers.  corr.  Mrs.  S.  Houston. 


1  seen  at  ST.  LOUIS,  Sask.,  by  Auguste  Viala,  Aug.  10.  Pers.  corr.  Auguste  Viala. 

1  seen  at  ST.  ADOLPHE,  Man.,  Nov,  15,  by  Herb  Copland  and  Harold  Hosford,  in  com¬ 
pany  with  Bohemian  Waxwings  feeding  on  fruit  of  apple  tree;  seen  again  Nov.  17 
by  L.  B.  Smith.  Nat.  Hist.  Soc.  of  Man.  Newsletter,  No.  6,  p.  58. 
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LOCATION  DIRECTORY 


LOCALITY  AND  YEAR 

Alberta 

Beynon:  1939,  1959;  Calgary:  1956,  1958- 
1959;  Didsbury:  1928;  Huxley:  ?;  Okotoks: 
1956;  Pollockville:  1956,  1957,  1958,  1959, 
1960;  Rockyford:  I960; 

Colorado 

Colorado  Springs:  1955;  Denver:  1955; 
Loveland:  1955;  Platteville  1955. 

Idaho 

Driggs:  1956;  Morsingl. 

Iowa 

Davenport2;  Des  Moines:  1955-56;  Iowa 
City:  1955-6;  Lamoni2;  Waterloo:  1955-6. 

Manitoba 

Delta:  1939,  1946;  Hillside  Beach.3;  Lac  du 
Bonnet:  1963;  Oak  Lake:  1962;  St.  Adolphe: 
1963;  Winnipeg:  1928,  1930,  1931,  1951. 

Minnesota 

Aitkin  County:  1952;  Biwabik:  1959;  Cass 
County:  1959;  Centerville:  1961;  Collegeville: 
1953-4;  Deer  River:  1950;  Donnelly:  1959; 
Duluth:  1959  (2  items);  Ely:  1932-3;  Emmons. 
1953;  Faribault:  -1949;  Fertile:  1956;  Forest 
Lake:  1958,  1960;  Frontenac:  1917,  1957; 

Gooseberry  Park:  1959;  Hennepin  County: 
1955;  Hutchinson:  1923;  Madison:  1951;  Mille 
Lacs  Lake:  1959;  Minneapolis:  1896,  1928, 
1938-39,  1953,  1956,  1959;  Moorhead:  1942, 
1946;  Parkers'  Prairie:  1883;  Sand  Dunes 
State  Forest:  1959;  Polk  County:  1951;  Ram¬ 
say  County:  1955;  St.  Paul:  1952-3,  1958; 
Sauk  Rapids:  1956;  Savage:  1953;  Shroeder: 
1956;  Two  Harbors:  1955;  Waconia:  1898; 
Washington  County:  1959. 


Montana 

Billings:  1943,  1953,  1954,  1955,  1960;  Fort 
Keogh:  1935:  Glacier  National  Park:  1958; 
Grassrange:  1961;  Greyling  Creek:  1959;  Har- 
lowton:  1957;  Ryegate:  1961;  Two  Dot:  1962; 
White  Sulphur  Springs:  1961;  Yellowstone 
National  Park:  1959. 


Nebraska 

Beatrice4;  Hastings:  1955. 


North’  Dakota 

Bismarck:  1952,  1956;  Des  Lacs  Refuge: 
1952,  1955,  1959;  Fargo:  1953;  Grand  Forks: 
1916;  Kenmare:  1952,  1956,  1960;  Minot: 

1948;  Mancian:  1952;  Parshall:  1958,  1961; 
Rock  Lake:  1943;  Wilton;  1943. 


Oregon 

Blitzen5. 

Saskatchewan 

Beadle:  1953;  Craven:  1923  or  1924;  Crest- 
wynd:  1963;  Dilke:  1957;  Dollard:  1935,  1946; 
Eastend:  1928,  1935;  Elbow:  1963;  Fort  Qu'- 

Appelle:  1957,  1959,  1962;  Grenfell:  1960; 

Lanigan:  1963;  Lebret:  1923  or  1924;  Lums- 

den:  1961,  1962;  Melville:  1959;  Mendham: 
1960;  Moose  Jaw:  1958;  Oxbow:  1928,  1929, 
1957,  1959;  Pennant:  1962;  Prince  Albert: 

1962,  1963;  Regina:  1934,  1935,  1942,  1956, 
1957,  1958,  1959,  1959,  1961,  1961,  1962, 
1962,  1963;  Renown:  1923  or  1924;  Rouleau: 
1935;  Saskatoon:  1934,  1957,  1958,  1958, 

I960,  1963;  St.  Louis:  1963;  Skull  Creek:  1927 
1929;  Struan:  1956;  Truax;  1935;  Wilcox: 

1934. 


South  Dakota 

Ardmore:  1935-42,  1945-486;  Belle  Fourche; 
1950-2;  Black  Hills:  1860;  Fairburn:  19456, 
Highmore:  1960,  19616;  Hot  Springs:  1943 
496;  Huron:  19616;  LaCreek:  1957;  Millbarvk 
1956;  Morristown:  1950;  Palisades  Park 
1956;  Pierre:  1933,  19366;  Platte:  1957,  1955 
Sand  Lake:  1956;  Sioux  Falls:  1957;  Smith 
wick:  1936,  19496;  Yankton;  1947. 

Utah 

Payson:  1959. 

Wisconsin 

Alma:  1927. 

Wyoming 

Cheyenne7;  Rawlins:  1956. 


FOOTNOTES:  Certain  entries  in  this  Locatioi 
Directory  have  no  corresponding  entry  ii 
Table  2,  in  most  cases  because  the  record  i 
a  general  one  without  specific  or  avaiabl 
information  about  date.  For  these  entries,  th, 
footnotes  indicate  the  source  of  records. 

IMarsing,  Idaho:  A.O.U.  Check-list  (1957)  re 

Mimus  polyglottos  leucopterus. 

2Lamoni,  Iowa  and  Davenport,  Iowa:  Audubo 
Field  Notes  re:  1960  Christmas  Bird  Count: 

3Hillside  Beach,  Manitoba:  A.O.U.  Check-lis 
(1957)  re:  Mimus  polyglottos  polyglottos. 

4Beatrice,  Nebraska:  Audubon  Field  Note 
Vol.  14,  No.  3,  June  1960. 

5Blitzen,  Oregon:  Bent  (1948). 

6Ardmore,  Fairburn,  Highmore.,  Hot  Sprfhg 
Huron,  Pierre,  Smithwick,  all  South  Dakotc 
South  Dakota  Bird  Notes,  1:43. 

7Cheyenne,  Wyoming:  Audubon  Field  Note 
Vol.  10,  No.  4,  August  1956. 
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Killdeer  distraction  display 
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Spring  Flowers  of  the  Dry  Hillsides 

by  K.  F.  Best,  Swift  Current 


As  the  next  in  our  series,  let’s  look 
at  two  native  species  of  low-growing 
early-flowering  plants.  One  is  a  per¬ 
ennial  from  the  Rose  family,  and  the 
other  an  annual  from  the  Primrose 
family. 

Cinquefoil  is  the  name  commonly 
applied  to  the  large  genus  Potentilla. 
These  often  strawberry-like,  mostly 
perennial  herbs,  belong  to  the  Rose 
family.  The  name  cinquefoil  comes 
from  the  French  cinq:  five,  and  the 
Old  French  or  medieval  English  foil: 
leaf.  This  refers  to  the  five  fingerlike 
(digitate)  leaflets  that  characterize 
so  many  species  of  this  genus.  The 
scientific  name  of  Potentilla  comes 
from  the  Latin  potens  meaning  pow¬ 
erful,  and  refers  to  the  medicinal 
properties  of  a  number  of  the  species 
which  contain  large  amounts  of  tan¬ 
nic  acid  as  well  as  being  notably 
astringent. 

Generally  speaking,  the  Potentillas 
have  very  little  forage  value,  being 
classed  as  poor  to  fair  for  sheep,  and 
worthless  to  poor  for  cattle.  Most 
species  produce  numerous  flowers 
and  many  small  seeds  which  appear 
to  have  good  viability.  Once  estab¬ 
lished,  most  cinquefoils,  especially 
the  perennials,  are  very  tenacious 
and  are  able  to  withstand  drought 
by  virtue  of  their  woody  taproots. 

Our  Early  Cinquefoil  ( Potentilla 
concinna)  is  one  of  the  first  spring 


blossoms  to  herald  a  new  season. 
During  the  first  week  of  May,  or 
roughly  two  weeks  after  the  first 
crocus  is  seen,  the  yellow  blossoms 
emerge  from  a  cluster  of  dark  green 
buds.  This  low-growing  perennial  has 
a  coarse,  woody  rootstock,  and  leaves 
that  are  either  palmately  or  pinnately 
arranged,  usually  with  five  oblong  Qr 
obovate  leaflets.  The  toothed  leaves 
are  whitish  on  the  underside  but  are 
greenish-silky  above,  and  are  from 
y2  to  one  inch  long.  The  yellow  flow¬ 
ers  have  a  cup-shaped  base  and  are 
from  y2  to  1  inch  in  length.  There  are 
five  petals  and  five  sepals  alternating 
with  five  sepal-like  bracts.  The  fruit 
is  a  head  with  many  achenes.  It  is  a 
common  plant  on  dry  hillsides  and 
open  prairie. 

Braving  the  early  spring  weather 
along  with  the  Early  Cinquefoil,  we 
often  find  the  pygmyflower  ( Andro - 
sace  septentrionalis  var.  puberu- 
lenta).  This  low-growing  annual  be¬ 
longs  to  the  Primrose  family.  The 
leaves,  which  are  less  than  V/2  inches 
long,  are  all  basal  except  for  a  whorl 
of  leafy  bracts  below  each  umbel  of 
flowers.  The  flowers  are  small,  with 
five  sepals  and  five  white  petals.  A 
common  species,  it  is  found  on  eroded 
and  dry  soils,  and  is  often  plentiful 
on  stubble  fields  and  cultivated  land 
in  the  early  spring.  Although  quite 
common,  being  so  small,  if  often  goes 
unnoticed. 


Early  Cinquefoil 
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Pygmyflower 


Drawing  by  K.  F.  Best 


Androsace  septentrionalis  L.  var  pubervlenta  (Rydb.)  Kmuitlh. 
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White  Cinquefoil 


Photo  by  thei  late  W.  C.  McCalla 

Potentilla  arguta  Pursh 


The  White  Cinquefoil  is  a  plant  with  stiff  erect  stems.  The  flowers  have 
rhite  petals  which  distinguish  it  from  other  Potentillas  which  usually  have 
ellow  petals.  The  species  is  widely  distributed  across  the  plains  but  it  is  not 
isually  abundant. 
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Junior  Naturalists 

Edited  by  Joyce  Deutscher,  Saskatchewan  Museum  of  Natural  History,  Regina 


ADVENTURING  WITH  ROCKS 

by  Joyce  Deutscher,  Saskatchewan 
Museum  of  Natural  History 

Who  among  you  has  not  picked  up  a 
rock  and  wondered  about  it — especi¬ 
ally  if  some  of  the  minerals  in  that 
rock  sparkle.  Perhaps  some  of  you 
have  some  rocks  right  now  which  you 
picked  up  in  the  yard  or  along  the 
road.  If  you  have  and  are  just  begin¬ 
ning  to  learn  how  to  identify  rocks, 
get  them  out  as  you  read  this. 

All  ready?  Let’s  see  what  we  can 
find  out  about  these  rocks.  Pick  out 
the  larger  ones  first  and  those  with 
freshly  broken  surfaces.  They  are 
easier  to  identify  than  small  round 
rocks. 

Write  on  separate  pieces  of  paper 
the  following  words — igneous,  sedi¬ 
mentary  and  metamorphic.  You  are 
now  ready  to  arrange  your  rocks  in¬ 
to  three  groups  according  to  the  way 
in  which  they  were  formed.  Don’t  be 
afraid  of  making  mistakes — you  are 
just  practising. 

Do  any  of  your  rocks  look  as  if  they 
could  have  been  mud,  sand  or  limy 
substances  at  one  time?  Rocks  which 
were  at  one  time  mud  are  shales  and 
when  wet  should  smell  like  mud. 
Sandstones  are  rocks  made  from 
grains  of  sand  cemented  together  and 
rocks  made  from  limy  substances  are 
limestones.  There  is  a  simple  test  for 
limestone — try  putting  a  weak  acid 
on  the  rock,  vinegar  will  do,  and  if  it 
fizzes  you  have  a  limestone.  Lime¬ 
stones,  sandstones  and  shales  are  all 
sedimentary  rocks.  They  were  formed 
at  the  bottom  of  bodies  of  water  from 
sediments  which  gradually  settled  on 
the  bottom  and  later  turned  to  stone. 
Sometimes  you  can  see  layers  of  dif¬ 
ferent  colored  sediments  in  these 
rocks.  Sedimentary  rocks  are  the 
ones  in  which  fossils  are  most  often 
found  because  the  shells  or  bones  of 
animals  frequently  sink  to  the  bottom 
of  the  water. 

Don’t  worry  if  none  of  your  rocks 
seems  to  fit  into  this  group.  Perhaps 
none  of  them  does.  Add  a  piece  of 
soft  coal  and  some  ordinary  table 


salt  to  this  group.  They  are  sedi¬ 
mentary  in  origin,  too. 

Now  look  for  some  granite  rocks 
in  your  collection.  Granites  are  fre-  ! 
quently  pink,  white  and  black  in 
color.  These  different  colors  are  due  J 
to  the  different  minerals  in  the  rock  i ' 
— 'the  pink  is  usually  feldspar,  the  : 
white  quartz,  and  the  black,  mica  or  j  1 
hornblende.  If  mica  is  in  the  rock  it  ■ 
usually  sparkles.  Quartz,  feldspar  and  [ 
mica  are  the  minerals  from  which 
granite  is  usually  made.  They  are  in 
large  enough  pieces  in  the  granite 
rock  that  you  can  see  them  with  the 
naked  eye.  Granite  takes  a  polish  j 
and  is  used  as  a  building  stone  and 
for  tombstones.  It  is  an  igneous  rock  1 
— one  which  originated  from  a  mol- 
ten  or  melted  state. 

Another  igneous  rock  is  pumice1 
which  you  can  buy  in  a  drug  store  { 
and  is  used  to  rub  dry  skin  off  one’s 
feet. 

The  third  group  of  rocks  are  meta¬ 
morphic.  The  minerals  in  them  are 
sometimes  arranged  in  bands  or 
layers  so  the  rock  looks  banded. 
These  rocks  were,  at  one  time,  either 
sedimentary  or  igneous  and  have 
been  subjected  to  great  heat  and 
pressure  which  changed  them  from 
their  original  form.  Look  for  banded 
rocks  where  the  various  minerals 
seem  to  be  pressed  into  separate , 
layers.  If  the  layering  is  very  fine, 
your  rock  may  be  a  schist,  a  coarser 
layering  indicates  a  gneiss;  both  are 
metamorphic  rocks.  Perhaps  you  are 
familiar  with  marble.  It,  too,  is  a 
metamorphic  rock. 

How  did  you  make  out?  If  you  have 
identified  with  certainty  only  one 
rock  in  your  collection  you  can  be 
proud  of  yourself  and  even  if  you  are 
not  certain  of  any  of  them,  at  least 
you  know  more  about  rocks  than  you 
did  when  you  started. 

There  are  many  more  things  you 
can  do  with  rocks.  You  can,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  arrange  them  in  order  oi 
hardness.  You  can  get  books  to  help 
you.  The  Public  Information  Library  < 
lends  books  free  of  charge  to  Saskat¬ 
chewan  residents  who  do  not  have 
access  to  a  Public  Library.  Their  ad- 1 
dress  is  1819  Cornwall  Street,  Regina. 
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PRIZE  WINNER,  COMMENTS 

In  this  issue  the  prize  is  awarded 
to  Bohdan  Pylypec  of  Yellow  Creek 
who  has  done  some  careful  observing 
of  birds  and  checked  his  observations 
with  available  printed  material. 

I  We  are  pleased  to  have  a  letter 
Dut  rock  collecting  in  this  issue, 
e  there  any  more  rock  hounds 
tong  the  Junior  Naturalists?  And 
w  about  weather  watchers?  We 
pe  to  have  an  article  dealing  with 
ather  in  the  next  issue. 

Watch  for  the  announcement  of 
nor  Naturalists  awards  in  the  next 
ue  to  several  of  our  most  faithful 
itributors. 

ETTER  WRITING  CONTEST 

\ny  boy  or  girl  may  enter  the  let- 
writing  contest.  Entries  must  be 
st  hand  observations  and  not  some- 
ng  copied  from  a  book  or  other 
irce.  All  entries  must  be  aceom- 
nied  by  the  name,  age  and  address 
the  sender.  Send  entries  to  Blue 
Y  Contest,  c/o  Mrs.  Joyce  Deut- 
ler,  Saskatchewan  Museum  of 
tural  History,  Regina,  to  arrive  not 
er  than  July  15.  Sketches  and 
tographs  may  be  sent  in  as  well. 

The  prize  is  a  year’s  subscription  to 
i  Blue  Jay  plus  the  honor  of  seeing 
ur  items  in  print! 

SCIENCE  PROJECT 

The  following  suggestions  are  to 
Dvide  you  or  your  group  with  acti- 
ies  relating  to  the  study  of  rocks 
d  fossils.  A  list  of  similar  projects 
ating  to  Birds,  Mammals,  Plants, 
:.,  can  be  obtained  by  writing  to 
?  Extension  Division,  Saskatchewan 
aseum  of  Natural  History,  Regina, 
d  asking  for  a  mimeographed  list 
science  projects, 
lology 

.  Definition  of  rocks  and  minerals. 

Origin  of  the  three  main  types  of 
rocks  —  igneous,  sedimentary, 
metam  orphic. 

.  Collection  and  identification  of 
one  example  of  igneous  rock,  two 
of  sedimentary  and  two  of  meta- 
morphic. 

.  Collection  and  identification  of 
three  common  minerals — e.g., 
quartz,  mica,  feldspar. 

.  Knowledge  of  some  common 
tests  for  at  least  five  different 


rocks  and  ability  to  identify  them 
by  these  tests. 

6.  Collection  of  rocks  made  up  of 
quartz  and  varieties  of  quartz. 

7.  Collection  of  concretions  or  of 
fossilized  plants  and  animals. 

PILEATED  WOODPECKER 
AT  YELLOW  CREEK 

by  Bohdan  Pylypec,  age  13,  Yellow 
Creek 

You  can’t  say  that  my  Christmas 
holidays  were  unexciting  as  far  as 
bird  watching  is  concerned,  since  I 
observed  the  largest  North  American 
woodpecker,  the  beautiful,  black,  red 
and  white  Pileated  Woodpecker.  The 
first  time  I  ever  saw  this  bird  was  on 
December  21.  It  landed  near  the  base 
of  a  tree  in  our  yard  as  I  ran  to  the 
house  to  call  out  my  mother  and  my 
sister,  Irene.  My  mother  saw  it  on  the 
base  of  arother  tree  but  Irene  came 
too  late  as  the  bird  flittered  away, 
calling  noisily.  According  to  Hous¬ 
ton  and  Street,  The  Birds  of  the  Sask¬ 
atchewan  River,  it  seems  that  this 
bird  prefers  more  densely  wooded 
districts  but  rarely  south  of  these  dis¬ 
tricts  in  the  scattered  timber  regions 
where  I  live. 

Then  on  December  23,  I  heard  the 
familiar  call  of  the  woodpecker  a 
distance  off.  I  went  after  the  bird  and 
observed  it  pecking  for  a  short  while 
at  the  base  of  some  trees.  After  a 
while  it  called  as  it  flew  away. 

On  January  1,  I  made  the  best  ob¬ 
servations  of  this  bird  as  it  landed 
high  on  one  grub-infested  tree  and 
then  another  in  our  yard  and  pecked 
there  for  about  45  minutes.  On  the 
first  tree  it  cleared  the  bark  about 
four  by  two  inches  by  a  branch  and 
made  two  holes  about  three  inches 
deep.  Often,  it  would  cock  its  head 
sideways  to  pull  out  a  grub,  show¬ 
ing  the  red  top  of  its  head  perfectly. 
It  would  hang  on  the  tree  with  its 
sharply  curved  claws  and  use  its  tail 
as  a  prop.  It  seemed  to  peck  at  the 
tree  slower  than  a  Downy  Wood¬ 
pecker  but  its  big  bill  chipped  out 
fairly  large  pieces  which  were  thrown 
over  its  head  or  to  a  side.  When  the 
bird  finished  the  tree,  the  snow  be¬ 
neath  was  quite  littered  with  pieces 
of  wood  and  bark.  Then  the  bird  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  other  tree,  pecked  there 
for  a  short  while  and  flew  off  resem¬ 
bling  a  crow,  and  calling  as  it  went. 
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On  January  2,  I  heard  the  bird’s  fam¬ 
iliar  call  again,  a  distance  away. 

On  January  3,  the  bird  visited  our 
yard  again  and  pecked  at  another 
tree  for  about  20  minutes.  It  pecked 
by  a  branch  and  repeated  its  steps  as 
on  January  1.  It  again  littered  the 
snow  with  some  pieces  of  wood  and 
bark,  some  about  one  and  half  inch 
long,  one  inch  wide,  and  one-quarter 
inch  thick.  The  bird  was  very  brave 
and  didn’t  get  bothered  by  me. 

ROCK  COLLECTING  IS  A 
GREAT  HOBBY 

by  David  Mounteney,  age  10, 
Indian  Head 

The  members  of  our  family  are 
called  Rock  Hounds.  We  have  a  cute 
little  name  for  the  kids.  It  is  Pebble 
Pups. 

As  I  said  in  my  title,  rocks  are  our 
great  hobby.  So  far  I  have  been  to 
many  places  rock  hunting  I  had  never 
been  before.  Some  of  them  are  Terry, 
Montana,  and  Glendive,  Montana. 
I’ve  also  been  in  the  Dakotas.  We 
went  to  Souris  twice  this  year.  The 
place  I  enjoyed  most  was  Terry, 
Montana. 

In  1961  we  went  to  Terry,  Mon¬ 
tana.  As  we  reached  the  Missouri 
River  we  ran  into  the  badlands.  We 
stopped  and  climbed  some  hills  and 
found  some  petrified  wood.  As  we 
went  on  we  stopped  more  often  to 
look  for  rocks.  When  we  reached 
Terry  along  the  Yellowstone,  it  was 
mid-afternoon.  We  stopped  just  out 
of  town  at  a  rock  shop  and  looked  at 
some  of  the  rock.  We  hunted  the  rest 
of  that  day  and  the  next.  Then  home¬ 
ward  we  started.  We  stopped  at  every 
advantage  spot.  We  had  mostly  petri¬ 
fied  wood  but  it  was  a  good  hunt. 

Now  that  we  have  rocks,  I  can 
take  a  slab  of  rock  and  grind  it  to 
shape  on  the  electric  grinder.  Once 
the  shape  has  no  bumps  or  anything 
else  such  as  pits,  I  will  polish  it. 
There  are  two  ways  of  polishing 
rocks. 

In  tumbling,  Dad  puts  a  grit  in. 
When  the  grit  is  finished,  he  puts  in 
two  more  grits.  Then  he  puts  the 
tumbler  on  two  revolving  rods.  When 
finished  the  rocks  are  very  shiny. 

Then  there  is  another  way.  I  put  a 
rock  on  a  velvet  polisher.  I  hold  it 
there  for  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  till 
it  is  polished. 
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THE  POOR  DEER 

by  Doreen  Wilson,  age  13,  Broadview! 

During  the  Christmas  holidays  last 
winter  my  parents  and  I  were  going 
out  to  our  farm  which  is  two  mile.i; 
from  town  and  as  we  were  driving 
along  we  saw  something  on  the  road 
ahead  so  we  stopped  to  see  what  it 
was. 

It  was  a  little  deer  that  looked  halfi 
frozen  to  me  and  it  had  a  little  belli 
around  its  neck,  so  we  picked  it  upj 
and  took  it  in  the  barn.  Then  motherf 
and  I  warmed  up  sofrne  milk  for  it.l 
After  about  fifteen  minutes  it  started! 
to  run  around  and  play  with  us.  When! 
we  had  to  go  back  to  town  we  left! 
it  in  the  barn.  As  soon  as  we  got! 
home  Mom  phoned  the  police  and  hef 
said  to  phone  the  Conservation)! 
Officer  at  Moosomin.  He  said  that! 
we  could  keep  it  for  a  few  days  until! 
it  got  its  strength  back  but  once  itl 
was  strong  enough  to  take  the  belli 
off  and  let  it  go.  Mom  and  I  nursed! 
it  the  rest  of  the  week  and  then  wer 
let  it  go.  It  stayed  around  the  sheaf 
stack  for  a  few  days,  then  it  went| 
and  we  haven’t  seen  it  since. 

MARSH  VISIT 

by  Erica  Hoffman,  age  8,  Regina 

I  saw  a  muskrat  at  the  marsh.  Itlj 
was  very  interesting.  It  was  moving; 
very  slowly.  The  muskrat  has  a 
brown  head  and  a  black  tail.  It  was? 
in  the  water  swimming  slowly  in  the| 
weeds. 

We  saw  the  Canada  Geese  very! 
clearly.  We  also  saw  some  gulls  in  the 
sky. 

We  saw  a  wild  licorice  plant. 


CORRECTION 

ANIMAL  AND  BIRD  CARDS 

The  Brooke  Bond  card  sets  Nos.  2, 
3,  4  and  5  are  now  available  from 
the  Blue  Joy  Bookshop.  The  card  sets 
each  contain  48  cards  and  cost  50c 
each.  The  albums  each  cost  25c  (not 
50c  as  stated  in  our  March  Blue  Joy) 
and  contain  considerable  excellent  in¬ 
formation.  The  new  album,  No.  6,  on 
tropical  birds  may  also  be  obtained 
from  the  Bookshop,  Box  1121,  Regina. 
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MAMMAL  NOTES 


PRONGHORNS  AT  REGINA  FURTHER  REPORTS  OF  LYNX 


About  1959  Wolfram  Neissen  re¬ 
ported  seeing  a  Pronghorn  at  Pilot 
Butte,  some  10  miles  east  of  Regina 
(pers.  ccmmun.);  unfortunately,  the 
details  of  this  observation  have  ap¬ 
parently  been  lost.  Late  in  the  even¬ 
ing  of  June  15,  1963,  Jack  Herbert, 
my  wife,  and  I  saw  a  male  Prong¬ 
horn  running  a  few  hundred  yards 
south  of  and  parallel  to  Highway  No. 
1.  just  past  the  city  limits  on  the  east 
of  Regina.  Since  it  was  running  east¬ 
ward  it  might  actualy  have  been 
within  the  city  limits  shortly  before 
we  saw  it.  Bob  McCall  told  me  that 
he  saw  a  pair  six  miles  west  of  Re¬ 
gina  near  the  Saskatchewan  Falconry 
Association  “Coop”  on  September  14, 
1963.  These  glimpses  so  close  to  a 
city  of  a  native  species  which  we  as¬ 
sociate  with  the  arid  range  of  the 
extreme  southwest  are  exciting’  and 
we  wonder  who  else  may  have  seen 
Pronghorns  hereabouts. 

According  to  Thomas  A.  Harper*, 
Assistant  Director,  Wildlife  Branch, 
Department  of  Natural  Resources,  the 
Pronghorn  has  in  recent  years  ex¬ 
tended  its  range  as  a  result  of  an  in¬ 
crease  in  population  coupled  with  a 
higher  hunting  pressure  in  its  main 
range  in  southwestern  Saskatchewan. 
Harper  reports  that  there  have  been 
numerous  records  of  Pronghorns  in 
various  localities  in  southwestern 
Saskatchewan,  e.g.,  most  recently  a 
small  group  was  reported  east  of 
Estevan.  It  has  not  been  so  long  since 
there  was  considerable  concern  over 
the  possible  extirpation  of  this 
unique  mammal  in  the  province  and 
it  is  heartening  to  see  these  signs  of 
effective  management.  This  species 
once  ranged  over  all  the  prairie  re¬ 
gion  of  Saskatchewan;  although  there 
seems  little  possiblity  of  it  becoming 
established  as  a  regular  resident 
throughout  this  area,  Tom  Harper  be¬ 
lieves  that  there  are  some  scattered 
rangelands  in  which  it  might  persist 
in  small  herds.  This  would  depend,  of 
course,  on  complete  protection  and 
vigilance  against  poaching,  such 
small  groups  being  unable  to  with¬ 
stand  shooting. — Robert  W.  Nero. 


*  Now  Chief  of  Resource  Program¬ 
ming,  Dept.  Nat.  Res. 


In  the  previous  Blue  Jay  (p.  35) 
there  appeared  a  comment  on  the 
1963  “Lynx  Invasion”  of  the 
Northern  Great  Plains,  a  pheno¬ 
menon  unfortunately  not  carefully 
recorded  in  Saskatchewan.  We  asked 
our  readers  to  write  us  more  about 
their  observations. 

Some  of  our  readers  have  since 
submitted  reports.  From  east  central 
Saskatchewan — From  ITUNA  Mrs. 
Mary  F.  Brennan  reports:  “On  De¬ 
cember  30  [1963]  my  brother  was  go¬ 
ing  south  from  the  town  of  Leross  on 
Highway  35  through  a  fairly  open 
area — that  is,  the  poplar  bluffs  were 
well  back  from  the  road — when  a 
large  animal  came  from  the  bluff  at 
one  side.  The  bounding  motion  was 
unlike  a  deer,  and  when  it  crossed  the 
road  only  a  few  yards  ahead  of  the 
car,  he  easily  recognized  it  for  a 
lynx.  On  the  return  trip  we  stopped 
to  look  at  the  tracks.  The  animal  had 
taken  the  distance  from  the  edge  of 
the  grade  to  the  top  of  the  bank  in 
three  leaps,  about  six  feet  to  each.” 

From  FOAM  LAKE  Clifford 
Kakish  sends  this  report  for  the  win¬ 
ter  1963-64:  “During  the  winter 
months  about  five  to  ten  lynx  have 
been  seen  in  a  fifteen-mile  ^rea 
(radius)  of  Foam  Lake.  One  of  these 
was  seen  about  6  miles  south  and  2 
miles  west.  A  majority  of  them  were 
seen  north  of  Foam  Lake  to  Fishing 
Lake  (12  miles  north  of  Foam  Lake). 
Four  or  five  of  these  lynx  were  shot 
by  the  local  farmers.” 

From  west  central  Saskatchewan — 

From  WHITE  BEAR  S.  O.  Jord- 
heim  (letter  of  March  16)  gives  the 
locations  of  several  lynx  shot  or  seen 
in  the  summer  of  1963 — first,  a  lynx 
killed  9x/o  miles  south  and  2i/2  miles 
west  of  White  Bear.  “This  animal  was 
approached  with  a  car  and  it  did  not 
make  any  attempt  to  escape,  so  the 
driver  ran  over  it  to  kill  it.  It  was 
found  in  open  country  approximately 
21/2  miles  from  the  river.”  There  was 
also  a  report  of  a  lynx  killed  7  miles 
south  and. 2  miles  east  of  White  Bear, 
“discovered  near  a  pig  pen  and  de¬ 
stroyed,”  and  a  sighting  9^2  miles 
south  and  3/2  miles  east  of  White 
Bear  where  a  lynx  was  shot  at,  but 
got  away  in  a  wheat  field.  “These 
sightings  all  took  place  during  mid- 
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summer  of  1963,  and  in  all  cases  the 
lynx  were  miles  from  tree  cover  of 
any  size.” 

From  DINSMORE  Hugrhie  Hedger 
reports  that  he  shot  a  lynx  in  the 
latter  part  of  September,  1963,  and 
since  then  “there  have  been  about 
ten  others  shot  m  the  surrounding 
district.  When  I  took  my  lynx  up  to 
have  it  mounted  at  Rosetown,  there 
were  already  six  ahead  of  me  to  be 
done  in  the  cold  storage  room.  These 
lynx  have  never  been  seen  in  this 
area  before  ” 

From  SKULL  CREEK,  Steve 
Mann  writes  (letter  of  Feb.  10,  1964) 
of  the  unusual  number  of  lynx  bag¬ 
ged  and  seen.  “There  have  been  two 
shot  within  a  mile  of  here  and  one 
was  seen  by  Harry  Williams  just 
across  the  creek  from  our  feed  lot. 
We  heard  of  one  man  about  30  miles 
north  of  us  who  has  shot  three.  He 
lives  out  on  the  prairie,  but  is  not  far 
distant  from  the  Sand  Hills  where 
there  is  considerable  brush,  choke- 
cherry,  wolf  willow,  etc.,  where  rab¬ 
bits  could  be  plentiful,  and  as  rab¬ 
bits  are  the  main  food  of  lynx,  this 
could  be  the  reason  for  there  being 
so  many  lynx  around.” 


One  report  came  from  Alberta, 
from  Miss  Edith  M.  Hanson  of  VIK- 
TG:  In  late  May  or  early  June,  1963, 
when  she  was  at  home  one  evening 
‘  she  caught  sight  of  what  looked  like 
a  huge  coyote  going  under  the  clothes 
Line  and  disappearing  into  a  grove  of 
trees  south  of  the  house.  When  she 
opened  the  door  to  look  at  it,  the  lynx 
stopped  and  stared  at  her,  and  she 
ould  see  that  it  was  like  a  very 
|arge  dog  as  to  height,  with  a  perky 
ail  of  4 "  to  5"  having  an  inch  of 
solid  black  on  the  tip.  His  ears  were 
\  oerky  with  large  ear  tufts.  Later,  at 
larvest  time,  a  lynx  was  observed  on 
i  neighboring  farm,  and  there  was  a 
iurther  fall  report  of  a  lynx  being 
hot  south  of  Viking. 


In  view  of  the  interest  shown  in 
;hese  animals  and  in  view  of  the 
luestions  in  so  many  people’s  minds 
ibout  the  reason  for  the  1963  invasion 
ind  whether  these  animals  should  be 
hot  we  think  our  readers  might  like 
o  read  this  note  by  Grant  MacEwan 
rom  the  Calgary  Herald  on  the  in¬ 
vasion  of  Calgary  by  these  unusual 
visitors  in  1963,  “lean  year  for  the 
ynx.”  We  quote  in  part — 


“Calgarians  might  remember  1963 
as  the  year  of  lynx  invasion.  Early 
in  the  season  the  appearance  of  the 
animals  was  sufficient  to  produce 
newspaper  headlines  but  late  in  the 
year,  reports  about  the  big  ‘cats’ 
being  identified  within  the  city  limits 
were  too  commonplace  to  warrant 
more  than  the  most  minor  attention. 

“Of  the  50  .  .  .  caught  in  the  dis¬ 
trict  during  the  year,  report  officers 
of  the  Calgary  Zoological  Society,  36 
were  taken  within  the  bounds  of  the 
city  and  either  transported  to  more 
distant  points  or  to  the  St.  George’s 
Island  Zoo  ...  A  few  of  the  animals 
were  caught  by  means  of  nets  but 
most  were  taken  by  a  snare  mounted 
on  an  aluminum  collapsible  fishing 
rod  type  of  pole.  The  first  one  was 
caught  on  March  18  and  the  last  on 
Nov.  3  .  .  .  [Some!  were  sent  to  zoos 
in  far  parts  of  the  world:  Copen¬ 
hagen,  Dublin,  Chester,  Paris,  Boston, 
San  Diego,  Salt  Lake  City,  Seattle 
and  other  places. 

“Although  the  lynx  is  powerful  and 
quite  capable  of  being  dangerous  of¬ 
ficials  of  the  zoological  society  could 
report  that  no  mishaps  occurred  dur¬ 
ing  the  1963  activities.  Even  cornered 
animals  made  no  attempt  to  attack 
humans.  The  person  seeing  a  lynx  or 
encountering  one  in  the  wild  state, 
however,  will  be  inclined — very 
wisely — to  give  it  a  wide  berth. 

“But  why  did  the  animals  descend 
upon  the  city  in  1963?  .  .  .  Home  is 
in  the  coniferous  forests  and  there  is 
no  inclination  to  leave  that  habitat 
unless  forced  by  reasons  of  extreme 
food  shortage. 

‘For  the  lynx  to  take  to  roaming 
when  struck  by  famine  is  not  new, 
however.  The  animal  chiefly  respon¬ 
sible  for  lynx  fortunes  and  misfor¬ 
tunes  is  the  rabbit  whose  numbers 
have  a  habit  of  rising  miraculously 
and  then  crashing.  When  rabbits  are 
abundant,  the  lynx  fares  well  and 
remains  deep  in  its  forest  fastness. 
When  rabbits,  every  10  years,  plunge 
to  near- extinction,  the  hungry  lynx 
has  an  urge  to  travel.  Thus  lynx 
numbers  rise  and  fall  with  rabbit 
numbers  and  adhere  to  the  same  10- 
year  cycle,  something  which  is  shown 
clearly  by  the  records  of  Western 
Canadian  fur  sales. 

“  ...  In  noting  that  most  of  the 
lynx  taken  in  Calgary  during  the  year 
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were  young  adults,  Lars  Willumsen, 
president  of  the  Calgary  Zoological 
Society,  advanced  the  theory:  ‘As 
food  becomes  scarcer,  the  older  adults 
with  young  drove  the  unmated  ani¬ 
mals  farther  afield.’ 

“It  would  be  a  simple  matter  to 
shoot  all  such  wild  things  appearing 


in  settled  communities  but  there  is  a 
growing  belief  that  the  lynx,  like  I  1 
other  predators,  has  a  place  in  the 
natural  scheme  of  things  and  its 
numbers  are  now  only  a  fraction  of 
what  they  were  in  frontier  years.  ' 
Unrestricted  destruction  could  fur¬ 
ther  threaten  destruction.” 


The  Blue  Jay  Bookshelf 


i 
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THE  NEW  EXPLORATION:  A 
PHILOSOPHY  OF  REGIONAL 
PLANNING,  By  Benton  MacKaye. 
1962.  With  introduction  by  Lewis 


GOD’S  OWN  JUNKYARD:  THE  { 
PLANNED  DETERIORATION  OF  f 
AMERICA’S  LANDSCAPE.  By  Peter 
Blake.  1964.  Illustrated  with  157  ! 


Mumford.  University  of  Illinois  Press,  photographs.  Holt,  Rinehart  and  ■ 


Urbana,  Ill.  $1.75. 


Winston,  New  York.  Paper-back,  a 


Here  is  a  publication  which,  as 
Lewis  Mumford  says  in  his  introduc¬ 
tion,  “had  to  wait  a  whole  genera¬ 
tion  to  acquire  the  readers  that 
would  appreciate  it.”  Mr.  MacKaye  is 
known  throughout  the  world  as  the 
originator  of  the  Appalachian  Trail, 
a  foot  path  of  1,000  miles  from  Maine 
to  Georgia,  and  as  a  founder  of  the 
Wilderness  Society.  He  has  also 
exerted  influence  on  planning  for 
“open  space,”  “greenbelts,”  and  park¬ 
like  “ring”  drives  for  large  urban 
areas.  Many  of  his  ideas  were  in 
advance  of  most  similar  planning  at¬ 
tempts.  Perhaps  his  greatest  contri¬ 
bution  has  been  to  alert  more  plan¬ 
ners  to  give  real  consideration  to  re¬ 
taining  the  essence  and  values  of 
native  (indigenous)  landscape  when 
planning  a  city,  a  park,  a  centre,  or 
2  region. 

New  Explorations  is  still  remark¬ 
ably  modern  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
it  was  originally  published  in  1928. 
Perhaps  its  timelessness  is  due  to 
MacK^ye’s  sense  of  values  of  native 
landscapes.  When  one  observes  the 
ugliness  of  “urban  sprawl”  and  the 
manner  in  which  we  turn  beautiful 
areas  into  “junkyards,”  the  impact  of 
planners  of  MacKaye’s  stature  makes 
us  wish  there  were  thousands  more 
like  him  in  positions  wherein  large  or 
small  changes  on  the  landscapes  of 
the  world  are  ordered.  For  the  price 
of  two  movies  I  do  not  know  of  a 
better  bargain  that  can  lead  us  to  an 
understanding  of  the  arts  of  mould¬ 
ing  and  transforming  the  earth. — 
Douglas  E.  Wade,  Regina. 


$2.95.  U.S.A. 


Most  of  us  today  are  involved  in  a 
planned  or  unplanned  way  in  van¬ 
dalizing  the  landscape  and  we  need 
not  travel  south  of  the  International 
Boundary  to  see  prime  examples  of 
how  the  native  beauty  of  the  land 
has  been  converted  to  ugliness. 
Blake’s  book,  made  possible  by  a 
fellowship  awarded  to  him  by  the 
Graham  Foundation  for  Advanced 
Studies  in  the  Fine  Arts,  can  be 
teamed  up  with  MacKaye’s  The  New 
Exploration.  The  two  together  should 
make  you  wonderfully  angry. 

Blake  condemns  the  billboard  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  U.S.A.  on  the  grounds  of 
highway  safety  and  esthetic  argu¬ 
ments;  he  blasts  suburbia  and  its 
standardized  society;  he  clearly 
shows  the  squalid  conditions  of 
cities;  and  ends  his  written  exposi¬ 
tion  with  a  hard-hitting  chapter,  “To 
Determine  that  the  Community 
Should  Be  Beautiful.”  Blake  is  trying 
to  revive  “the  art  of  seeing,”  and 
more  importantly,  to  develop  among 
more  of  us  a  feeling  of  caring  enough 
to  make  the  country  about  us  ((fit 
again  to  live  in” 
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Five  of  his  chapters  are  titled: 
Townscape;  Landscape;  Roadscape; 
Carscape;  and  Skyscape.  I  would 
like  to  have  seen  a  chapter  on 
Waterscape  and  another  on  Chemico- 
scape  and  Biocidescape,  so  we  could 
see  the  awfulness  of  water,  air  and 
soil  pollution  now  exploding  upon  us 
almost  universally  like  a  gigantic 
cancer  —  leading  more  aptly  to 
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Silent  Eternity  thiain  to  “Silenit 
Spring.” 

Although  Blake  is  concerned 
largely  with  suburbia  and  cities,  he 
could  have  included  more  of  some  of 
the  atrocious  things  that  go  on  in 
rural  landscapes.  He  could  have  de¬ 
picted  a  dust-storm  and  drifting  soil 
— the  plague  of  the  entire  Great 
Plains  of  North  America  wherever 
there  is  wheat  farming  and  over- 
grazing  of  the  range.  He  could  have 
recorded  the  drainage  of  lovely  and 
useful  wetlands  and  stream  straight¬ 
ening.  He  should  visit  the  Wascana 
centre  in  Regina  to  see  decapitated 
trees  and  count  a  forest  of  signs 
planted  in  the  past  two  years.  He 
could  have  revealed  the  roadways 
which  have  appeared  as  giant  gashes 
across  the  hillsides  of  the  Qu’Appelle 
and  Buffalo  Pound  valleys,  leaving 
soars  which  will  last  until  the  next 
Ice  Age. 

If  he  had  visited  Saskatchewan  he 
might  easily  have  included  some  of 
the  planned  (but  little  advertised) 
commercial  exploitation  of  provincial 
parks — the  oil  drilling,  the  seismic 
lines,  the  timber  cutting  and  the 


grazing.  In  Regina  he  would  have 
perceived  the  crass  cheapness  of  box¬ 
like  apartment  buildings — designed 
not  by  skilled  architects,  but  by  en¬ 
gineer  imposters  who  have  found 
loop-holes  in  building  codes  and 
poorly  planned  zoning  regulations.  In 
Saskatoon  he  would  have  been 
shocked  to  see  how  this  city  is  now 
intruding  upon  its  open  space  along 
what  had  been  a  rather  nice  river 
front  park.  At  Roche  Perce  he  could 
see  how  greed  for  a  few  tons  of 
cheap  coal  have  blighted  the  land¬ 
scape  and  some  unique  rock  forma¬ 
tions. 

Planned  ugliness  is  indeed  creeping 
upon  us  almost  universally.  We  need 
a  new  race  of  leaders  who  will  be¬ 
come  angry  like  Peter  Blake.  “God’s 
“Own  Junkyard v  is  worthy  of  study 
by  all  of  us  who  profess  to  want 
“natural  beauty”  preserved  as  a 
strong  and  fundamental  part  of  our 
heritage.  Our  children,  too,  should  be 
encouraged  to  browse  through  this 
book  and  it  should  be  made  available 
in  every  classroom  and  library  across 
North  America.  The  alternative  to 
upbuilding  beauty  is  to  accept  ugli¬ 
ness  as  inevitable. — Douglas  E.  Wade, 
Regina. 


Notes  and  Letters 


QU'APPELLE  VALLEY  TRAIL 

From  Vernon,  B.C.,  Mrs.  Joan 
Tamasi  writes  to  voice  approval  of  a 
nature  trail  in  the  Qu’Appelle  Val¬ 
ley.  “We  should  have  more  of  these 
historical  trails  set  aside  in  Canada.” 

B.  J.  German,  Secretary,  Elbow 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Elbow,  Sask., 
offers  his  support:  “I  should  add  that 
if  the  Society  formulates  any  plan 
for  the  Qu’Appelle  Valley  Trail,  the 
Elbow  Chamber  of  Commerce  can 
give  assistance  on  such  activity  in 
our  area.” 


ARDA  PROGRAMMES 

John  L.  Johnson,  White  Fox,  Sask., 
sees  the  possibility  of  ARDA  playing 
an  important  role  in  conservation. 
“I  believe  conservation  of  wildlife 
and  its  environment  one  of  our  most 
vital  problems.  Many  of  our  methods 


of  saving  wildlife,  such  as  cutting  bag 
limits  and  more  rigorous  enforcement 
of  game  laws,  are  like  prosecuting 
people  whc  pick  an  apple  and  paying 
no  attention  to  those  who  cut  the  tree 
down.  To  save  wildlife  we  must  start 
with  the  environment.  Now  we  have 
ARDA;  part  of  ARDA  funds  should 
be  used  for  conservation.  Much  of  the 
land  here  is  non-agricultural  and 
people  here  are  in  difficulties  owing 
to  changing  conditions,  and  a  pro¬ 
gramme  of  conservation  would  help 
them.” 

The  Saskatchewan  Fish  and  Game 
League  has  also  been  pressing  this 
point.  At  its  35th  annual  convention 
the  League  decided  to  approach  the 
federal  government  with  a  request 
that  ARDA  administrator’s  apply  the 
act’s  broader  concepts  rather  than  its 
current  “narrow  interpretation.” 
Their  resolution  said  the  broader 
concepts  of  the  act  should  particu¬ 
larly  be  applied  to  wildlife  resources. 
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WHAT  ABOUT  YELLOW- 
BELLIED  SAPSUCKERS 

Mrs.  Jean  Bancroft  of  Winnipeg 
disagrees  with  the  experts  about 
Yellow-bellied  Sapsuckers.  “My  old 
bird  book  by  Chester  Reed  has  this  to 
say:  ‘This  species  has  gained  some 
ill-repute  because  of  its  supposed 
habit  of  boring  through  the  bark  of 
trees  in  order  to  get  at  the  sap,  and 
thus  killing  the  trees.  However,  I  very 
much  doubt  if  they  do  any  appreci¬ 
able  damage  in  this  manner.’  The 
last  two  days  we  have  been  watch¬ 
ing  a  pair  of  yellow-bellied  sap¬ 
suckers  doing  great  damage  to 
saskatoon  bushes  10  feet  high.  In  two 
days  several  trunks  have  been  pecked 
at  continuously  and  the  sap  is  flowing 
down  from  five  feet  up.  These  birds 
have  now  gone  completely  through 
the  bark.  It  would  appear  to  my  hus¬ 
band  and  myself  that  these  bushes 
will  eventually  be  killed.”  Mrs.  Ban¬ 
croft  would  like  to  have  the  views  of 
the  Society  on  this,  and  perhaps 
people  who  have  had  some  experi¬ 
ence  of  sapsuckers  could  write  to  her 
at  264  Campbell  Street,  Winnipeg  9. 

EARLY  HORNED  LARK 

While  cultivating  a  stubble  field 
last  spring  on  April  27  [19631,  I  saw 
a  young  horned  lark  not  quite  on  the 
wing;  it  could  get  above  the  stubble 
and  flutter  along  for  three  or  four 
feet  before  falling  to  the  ground.  I 
thought  it  would  be  perhaps  three 
weeks  old  which  would  mean  it 
hatched  during  the  first  week  of  April 
and  the  parents  must  have  nested  in 
March.  Many  other  young  birds  were 
present  in  the  field  but  I  did  not  see 
any  attempting  to  fly.  The  spring  was 
very  early  in  this  district  with  the 
snow  gone  by  February  10. — Earl  J. 
Williams,  Pennant,  Sask. 
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BOOKS  WANTED 

We  buy  books  on  birds,  animals, 
amphibians,  botany,  wild  flowers, 
mosses,  fungi  and  related  material. 
Send  list  for  offer,  we  pay  shipping. 

Seven  Seas  Book  Service 

Box  15,  Station  "J" 

Toronto  6,  Ontario 


SECOND  ANNUAL  MEETING 
SASKATCHEWAN 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL  SOCIETY 

April  11  and  12,  1964 

The  second  annual  meeting  of  the 
Saskatchewan  Archaeological  Society 
was  held  in  the  W.  P.  Thompson 
(Biology)  Building  on  the  University 
Campus  in  Saskatoon.  The  seventy- 
five  members  and  guests  from  Sask¬ 
atchewan,  Manitoba  and  Alberta 
were  welcomed  by  addresses  by:  J. 
W.  Spinks,  President  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Saskatchewan;  T.  F.  Kehoe, 
Provincial  Archaeologist;  and  J.  W. 
Hodges,  First  President  of  the  Sask¬ 
atchewan  Archaeological  Society. 

Our  knowledge  of  Saskatchewan 
archaeolology  was  greatly  enriched 
by  the  papers  given  by  six  of  our  ! 
members:  Alice  B.  Kehoe,  Eugene 
Gryba,  Gilbert  Watson,  John  V. 
Hodges,  Forbes  Brown,  and  Dr. 
Thomas  F.  Kehoe.  Dr.  Earl  Christian¬ 
sen,  on  our  Sunday  field  trip  to  the  i 
Blackstrap  Valley  and  environs,  dis¬ 
cussed  surface  geology  and  its  appli¬ 
cation  in  locating  occupation  sites  of 
pre-historic  man  in  Saskatchewan. 

Officers  elected  for  1964  are  as  fol¬ 
lows:  President,  Eldon  A.  Johnson 
(Kindersley);  Vice-President,  Tom 
Phenix  (Saskatoon) ;  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  Dave  Lane  (Regina);  First 
Executive  Member,  Tom  Smith 
(Saskatoon  and  Pathlow);  Second 
Executive  Committee  Member,  Philip 
Rayner  (Lanser).  Membership  appli¬ 
cation  forms  may  be  obtained  from 
me,  Dave  Lane,  9  Falcon  Bay, 
Regina. 

SUMMER  MEETING  j 

The  S.N.H.S.  summer  meeting, 
June  5-7  (not  June  6-8  as  given  in 
the  previous  issue)  will  be  a  camp-out 
in  the  rough  breaks  and  grasslands 
southeast  of  Beechy  above  the  South 
Saskatchewan  River.  Bring  your  own 
sleeping  bags  and  picnic  gear  and 
tents'  if  possible.  Details  may  be 
found  in  the  March  issue.  Directions 
to  the  camp  may  be  obtained  at 
Beechy  Hotel  or  by  phoning  Doug 
Redley  or  Dave  Santy  at  Beechy. 

Small  parties  of  botanists,  birders, 
archaeologists,  etc.,  will  be  exploring 
the  area  during  the  day  but  most 
everyone  will  be  in  camp  for  supper 
and  evening  campfire.  If  you  cannot 
spend  the  whole  weekend  with  us 
at  least  feel  free  to  join  us  on  some 
of  the  hikes  or  around  the  campfire. 
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